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The Real 
Halifax 


FEW weeks ago we ventured the sugges- 

tion that the community of Canadians who 
compose the population of Halifax, N.S., might 
perhaps not be quite accurately represented in 
their moods, attitudes and disposition by their 
daily newspapers, which for some time past 
have been conducting a most extraordinary 
campaign of abuse and resentment against 
everybody who has expressed an opinion on 
the V-E Day riots differing from their own. 
Our hope that this may be the case has been 
greatly intensified by the recent utterances of 
the Halifax Chronicle on the sentences passed 
on various navy men by Halifax magistrates 
for actions performed during the riots. 

There has been a considerable amount of 
protest against these sentences all over Ca- 
nada, and the Canadian Corps Association 
wrote to the Minister of Justice suggesting 
that he should review them on the ground of 
excessive severity, a suggestion made also by 
the Toronto Globe and Mail and other news- 
papers, and at a very early date by a writer 
in SaturDAY NicHtT. The Chronicle describes 
these suggestions as “arrogant effrontery,” 
and as constituting a vicious attack upon the 
people of Halifax and the judiciary of Nova 
Scotia, and concludes by bidding the Minister 
of Justice to “administer a firm reprimand to 
those guilty of such irresponsible efforts to 
undermine public confidence in the judiciary.” 
We are fairly confident that this language, and 
this savage attitude towards the convicted 
navy men, are not approved by the majority 
of Haligonians. 

The language of the article would be amaz- 
ing enough in the case of an ordinary crime, 
for the right to petition the Crown for 
clemency is part of the privileges of every Ca- 
nadian citizen. But in the case of the Halifax 
riots it is almost unbelievable. A Royal 
Commission (since these sentences were 
passed) has heard evidence showing that a 
certain amount of behavior such as these men 
were sentenced for was generally regarded as 
inevitable on V-E Day unless very rigorous 
and extensive provision was made by the naval 
authorities to prevent it. No such provision 
was made, the expected disorders consequently 
occurred, and the taxpayers of all Canada are 
being taxed, rightly enough, in order that the 
owners of destroyed and looted Halifax 
property may be fully reimbursed for their 
losses. 

The report of the Commission entirely alters 
the complexion of the cases of the convicted 
rioters. If the government of Canada, through 
its naval authorities, was responsible for the 
rioting, as the Halifax press has vehemently 
. maintained and the Commission has admitted, 
then the actions of the convicted rioters can 
no longer be treated as ordinary isolated 
crimes and punished as if they had been com- 
mitted on an ordinary occasion. The people of 
Halifax cannot have the money and the sadistic 
pleasure too, and despite the Chronicle we 
refuse to believe that they want. the latter. 
Unfortunately, until they can find other means 
of expressing their views, they will continue 
to be widely regarded by Canadians elsewhere 
as sharing the opinions and feelings of their 
press. 


No-Pair Rule 


HE refusal of the Ottawa Opposition to 

allow “pairing” will obviously put the Gov- 
ernment supporters to a good deal of incon- 
venience, for their majority is so slim that 
they must always stand in fear of a snap roll- 
call. On the other hand it is very doubtful 
whether any Opposition group really wants to 
precipitate an election before next spring, and 
if Mr. King were defeated on a snap vote he 
would be perfectly entitled to ask for, and 
would obtain, a dissolution. More probably 
however he would pay no attention to the first 
of such defeats on the ground that it showed 
no real lack of confidence, and all that the 
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Opposition would achieve would be a hollow 
mathematical triumph. 

The snap vote trick is not the exclusive 
privilege of the Opposition, but it does the 
Government little good to catch its opponents 
napping and thus reduce their figures in the 
roll-call. Even so, we fancy that the Opposi- 
tion members may get a bit tired of the 
regular attendance which will be forced upon 
them by the no-pair rule. They are largely 
new to the House, and probably regard attend- 
ance as less of a chore than they will consider 
it by the end of this session. 


FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 


Japanese Camouflage 


 B teeatiae the final phase of the war, when 

their remaining warships were so dam- 
aged that they couldn’t leave port, the 
Japanese made extensive but unavailing 
efforts to camouflage them from our attack. 
Now, entering a period when their ship of state 
lies powerless under our control, they are at- 
tempting to camouflage it to escape drastic 
alterations which might be imposed by us. 
There may quite well be some sincere voices 
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among those now joined in the clamor to 
“bring the nation into line with the outside 
world”, make government more representative 
of the people, and check the power of the 
militarists. But since the social and political 
system as a whole remains intact after the 
defeat and surrender, the spectacle which we 
are witnessing is highly suspect as a 
carefully-staged attempt to put a sufficiently 
“liberal” face on postwar Japan to forestall 
any thorough renovation imposed from outside 

The military, discredited for the time being 
on account of their failure, if not regarded by 
the nation at large as criminals, may be well 
content to offer up a few scapegoats from 
among their own ranks, and let the “liberals” 
talk loudly enough to fool the Allies, confident 
that if the traditional power pyramid with the 
Emperor at the apex is not toppled over, they 
will be able to reassert their control when the 
opportunity presents itself again. Individual- 
ism is probably less developed in Japan than 
in any other powerful modern nation, including 
collectivist Russia. No policies are decided 
upon by the single will of a premier or 
a commander-in-chief. No votes are taken in 
the cabinet, the privy council or amongst the 
Emperor’s household advisers. Everything is 
arranged through a system of discussion and 
compromise, similar to a family council, by 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Praising Marshal Tito as Being 
a Real Yugoslavia Liberator 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


ge kegel George Nash’s letter in 
your September 1 issue is a good 
example of unjustified criticism. 

His attack on Marshal Tito and his 
defence of General Mikhailovitch 
are based on stories allegedly told to 
him by a British officer. 

I served with the British military 
missions in Yugoslavia for twenty 
months and I returned from that 
country just recently. I can testify 
that Mikhailovitch fought against 
the Partisans and helped the enemy. 
I can name villages that were com- 
pletely destroyed by the Chetniks. I 
saw their dead victims. I saw docu- 
ments signed by Mikhailovitch order- 
ing his men to fight the Partisans 
and to join in the struggle together 
with the Germans, Italians and the 
Croat Ustasha. I also witnessed bat- 
tles in which Chetnick units were a 
part of the attacking forces. A friend 
of mine, John Cudic of Vancouver, 
B.C., who was with a British Military 
Mission in Slavonia, was captured by 
the Chetniks and turned over to the 
Germans. 

Clearly, to defend Mikhailovitch 
and his men means to defend not 
only the enemies of the people of 
Yugoslavia, but also our own ene- 
mies. 

Tito held more than a half mil- 
lion enemy troops in Yugoslavia. I 
was with the Partisans in Montenegro 
in 1943 when the enemy threw. 29 
divisions against them. The war would 


have ended differently if the Ger- 
mans had been able to send those 
divisions into one of the decisive 
battles on the Eastern or African 
fronts. 

Tito had become leader of Yu- 


goslavia because of the role he played 
in the liberation struggle. I can say 
that today the majority of the people 
are with him and they are just as 
determined to achieve a better life, 
in spite of the obstacles placed in their 
way by reactionary forces, as they 
were to liberate their country from 
fascist slavery. From us they should 
receive only help and _ encourage- 
ment. 


Toronto, Ont. Lt. NicK KoMBOL 


A Matter of Geography 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
“OUR issue of September 1 carries 
an article by Stuart Armour deal- 
ing with atomic energy and with the 
problems which will likely face Can- 
ada because of her ownership of 
of one of the two Known sources of 
supply of the 


basic element, uran- 

lum, 
Most of the article is a series of 
generalities and speculations which 


may not be open to question, but when 
Mr. Armour comes down to definite 
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statements his source of information 
seems to have been unreliable. 

The only known source of pitch- 
blende in Canada is not in the Atha- 
bascan part of Alberta or in any 
other part of Alberta; it is at the 
Eastern end of Great Bear Lake al- 
most exactly on the Arctic circle, 
while the northern boundary of Al- 
berta is the 60th parallel of latitude, 
some 450 statute miles to the south 
of it. Mr. Armour is probably con- 
fused between the pitchblende veins 
of Great Bear Lake and the Atha- 
baseca Tar sands which really are in 
Alberta. 

You may say “What’s a mere 450 
miles among friends?” But it is hard 
to believe that a writer is competent 
to discuss a question affecting the 
whole planet without a more intimate 
knowledge of the resources and cer- 
tainly of the geography of his own 
country than Mr. Armour appears to 
have. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


The Drink Problem 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
7OUR article “For Better Drinking” 
in August 25 issue was well-writ- 
ten but the argument was fallacious. 
Although I neither smoke nor drink 
alcoholic beverages I will allow that 
the actual act of drinking alcohol 
is no more immoral than the act of 
drinking tea or coffee. The effects, 
however, are very different. To any 
degree higher than the minute pro- 
portions Nature placed in our every- 
day diet of mixed natural foods, al- 
cohol is a poisoner and destroyer of 
the human body beginning with the 
brain and mind. 

And everybody Knows that “where 
liquor flows the V.D. grows.” A\l- 
cohol quickly impairs judgment and 
breaks down normal shyness, discre- 
tion, and proper reserve. With the 
soul’s defences down through alcohol, 
human beings act as they never 
would when in their right minds. 
Therefore, because of its potential 
perfidy, alcohol is as immoral as 
drugtaking and should be prohibited. 

All this glowing talk about the 
“pubs” of Great Britain being cosy 
little clubs of sociability that Can- 
ada should emulate is just salestalk. 
I love much about Britain—was Brit- 
ish before Canadian—but my early 
impressions and memories of the 


A. W. Scott 


London ‘‘pubs” are these: Sinister 
looking, gloomy exteriors from 


whose doors was wafted a disagree- 
able alcoholic odor. Slum women out- 
side giving their pathetic, unwashed 
babies tastes of gin, beer, or what- 
ever, from their own glasses. What 
a food for infants! Workmen reeling 
home. Young people drinking the 
evening away instead of engaging 
in something healthful and really 
satisfying such as athletics or handi- 
crafts. 

But darts, card games, or whatever 
other things people do for amuse- 
ment between drinks in public houses 
could be indulged in just as sociably 
and much more safely with light re- 
freshments in government-sponsored 
recreation centres without the taint 
of alcohol—if there could be such 
places. 

(Miss) HELEN GILLANDERS 
Ottawa, Ont. 


A Pessimistic View 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
Your leading editorial of August 
11, concerning the use of the 
atomic bomb, indicates that you too 
have fallen into the trap that has 
ensnared the majority of opinion on 
this subject, namely that we are jus- 
tified in using such a weapon to 
more speedily terminate the war. 
This line of argument is the age-old 
one of the end justifying the means, 
and is one of the principal causes of 
the international orgy of destruction 
just concluded. It is the logical con- 
sequence of a line of reasoning 
which dictates that if only such and 
such an enemy is eradicated, at how- 
ever tremendous cost and with what- 
ever means at our disposal, then we 


shall be able to found a new, just 
and moral society. This ideology has 
been followed with a singular lack 
of success for so long in the history 
of man, that one wonders why it is 
still so popular today. The reason 
it has always failed and will fail this 
time, is that the means determine 
the end. If the means are inhuman 
and immoral, the result will be in- 
humanity and immorality. That is 
not mere high-flown philosophizing, 
or “unrealistic Christianity”; it is 
plain, full-grown fact. But we just 
don’t look that way. 

The atomic bomb “makes the con- 
tinuance of civilization absolutely 
impossible without the aid of some 
kind of effective world government.” 
Quite true. But is there the slightest 
indication that such a government is 
to be formed? Frankly no. The San 
Francisco Conference emphasized 
the determination of the powerful 
nations to (1) ignore the voices of 
smaller nations, (2) maintain their 
own complete national independence 
and interests, even at the expense of 
smaller nations, (3) base their future 
security on power first, and second- 
arily cooperation, with wisdom not 
even in the running. This program 
constitutes not the slightest sign of 
anything resembling a just world 
government and mutual respect and 
cooperation among nations. As Rev. 
Bernard Iddings Bell has said: “One 
becomes definitely bored. One has 
seen this show before. And it never 
was a good show in the first place.” 

In other words, we have touched 
off our bomb, but have discovered 
too late that we are sitting right on 
top of it, and are incapable of mov- 
ing to save ourselves. All we can 
do now is hope that it won’t go off, 
or that some miracle will extricate 
us from our present position of in- 
evitable destruction. But miracles 
seldom, if ever, happen without at 
least our cooperation. And that co- 
operation is far from being real- 
ized. “We desire peace but not the 
things that make for peace.” 


London, Ont. HAROLD C. FRANCIS 


Answering Mr. Sachs 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


YOUR issue of Sept. 8 Mr. W. R. 

Sachs weeps bitter tears over a 
supposed breach of faith by Russia 
in her dealings with Japan by de- 
claring war before the expiration of 
a non-aggression treaty. 

I seem to have read somewhere 
that a clause in that treaty voided 
the agreement if either of the con- 
tracting parties engaged in war to 
help the enemies of the other. But 
regardless of whether this was the 
case or not, it seems extraordinary 
that it should be necessary to 
point out to Mr. Sachs that Russia 
was confronted with this state of 
affairs, and had given Japan fair 
warning that the treaty would not 
be. renewed. 

Does Mr. Sachs contend that he 
personally would consider himself 
bound by an agreement under sim- 
ilar conditions? 


Toronto, Ont. Rost. COCKERAM 


Are We Too Eager? 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
6 Msi new Extradition Treaty would 
pass the United States Senate. 
And a knowledge of past relations 
between Canada and the United 
States does not encourage anyone to 
hope or believe that Canada will not 
sign. Under Mr. King Canada is not 
likely to depart from the old course, 
nor is it likely to become a nation 
with its own flag. I fear that the 
Department of External affairs 
shows more concern for signing than 
for the Canadian people. 
Boston, Mass. L. McADAM 


Anti- Japanese 
EpiTor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

BELIEVE the Fraser Valley had 

some 90 per cent of the Japanese 
population, before their evacuation. 
Surely our expressed opinions should 
not be dismissed as “pure racial pre- 
judice” by a self-appointed academic 
dictator some 3,000 miles away. 

Personally, having had 20 years’ 
experience of Japanese near neigh- 
bors, I would rather describe my 
feelings as “extreme racial dislike.” 
Whonock, B.C. C. H. NORMAN 





British Boy Scouts Camp 
In Eton College Grounds 





Nearly two hundred Boy Scouts from all parts of England camped this 
summer in the grounds of Eton College, where they were visited by the 
Chief Scout, Lord Rowallen. He is seen here, queueing for his tea, 
served by Patrol Leader Brian Richmond from Keighley, Yorkshire. Lord 
Rowallen was appointed early this year to succeed the late Sir Robert 
Baden Powell, and will no doubt become Chief World Scout, although 
at present, his official title is Chief Scout for the British Isles. 


Half the fun of camping is to make-do and Scouts pride themselves 
on being adept and resourceful with whatever comes to hand. For in- 
stance, the two in the photograph above. You wouldn't guess it, 
perhaps, but this is their “kitchen.” Branches of trees have been 
rigged up to serve as a cup rack, and if you'll look closely at the 
arrangement in the foreground, you'll see that it serves to hold knives, 
forks and spoons. As for reveille, whether it's sounded on a drum, 
a bugle, or as here, on a horn, sleepy lads are hard to get up in the 


morning. This chap seems to be wearing a lot of his badges on his cap. 
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which the will of the most influential, if not 
always the numerical majority, is arrived at 
by pressure and “feel.” 

It is thus impossible that the individual 
Japanese whom we ‘have designated as the 
responsible war criminals can regard them- 
selves as, in fact, especially responsible for the 
nation’s course. The entire ruling group was 
jointly responsible. If it can be preserved, the 
individuals named as criminals will offer them- 
selves up for harakiri, trial or death without 
any great anguish. On the contrary, they 
appear to do so willingly, in the belief that in 
this too, they are serving Dai Nippon, serving 
their gods, their Emperor, their ruling group 
and the nation. 

They are for the most part elderly men, and 
recognize that their day has passed, that 
Japan’s next, effort must be carried through 
by younger men. We may be sure that they 
do not for a moment doubt that another op- 
portunity will come. In their religion of 
family, communal and state Shinto, death has 
far less terror and awe than among many 
other peoples. The deceased is believed to 
remain close by. His character remains the 
same, only intensified through death. His 
spirit is constantly consulted by his descend- 
ants and compatriots. Just as the Emperor 
consults with the ancestors beforehand, and ex- 
plains to them after each great event, so is this 
procedure carried out within every family. 
The result is an extraordinary continuity and 
community of spirit in Japanese policy. 
Gradual realization of this is bringing more 
and more Anglo-American observers to doubt 
if any true reform can be carried out in Japan 
without a far-reaching social revolution which 
will overturn the imperial pyramid of power 
and allow new ideas not just to blow through 
the country but to sweep through with the 
full force of a gale. 


Criticism of MacArthur 


WE DO NOT imply support of the widely- 

spreading criticism of General Mac- 
Arthur’s procedure. It was not his decision 
that the Emperor should be retained for the 
surrender, a decision which in any case ap- 
pears to have been of the greatest value while 
leaving us uncommitted as to the future of 
the throne. It is amply clear, for instance, 
that nothing but the insistent command of the 
Emperor brought the Japs in South-East Asia 
under Count Terauchi and the jingoistic com- 
mander of Singapore, General Itagaki, to 
surrender. And in Japan itself MacArthur 
had at the beginning only a few tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers with which to impose his will 
on three million armed Japs. Even a few 
days ago, the ratio was no more than 100,000 
Americans to a million and a half Japs in 
arms. On the face of it, MacArthur appears 
to have proceeded with his tightening-up and 
clamping-down measures as rapidly as his own 
power on the spot, developments elsewhere, 
as in Singapore and China, and the rescue of 
our prisoners justified. We have had, in the 
meantime, a chance to study and learn from 
the Jap reaction. Now it is a question of 
applying this knowledge in framing our long- 
range policy of reform and control. For this 
diligent and disciplined, ant-like people can by 
no means be considered to have been brushed 
from the stage of history. 


Allied Clash in Germany 


HE tremendous events in the Far East 

are overshadowing public interest in what 
happens in Germany. Yet it is no exaggeration 
to say that, though less newsy at the moment, 
the future of Germany remains the keystone 
to the future of the world; not only because 
of that utterly shattered country’s potentialities 
for good or evil—these potentialities cannot be 
shattered permanently — but also because in 
Germany, and nowhere else, it will have to 
be proved that capitalist and socialist nations 
can live side by side in a peaceful world; more 
precisely, the Western countries and the Soviet 
Union. 

It is easy to find many faults with certain 
details of the British, American and Russian 
policies in Germany. It is also easy to make 
out that these policies clash with one another, 
and that the reason for the clash are the differ- 
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LEND-LEASH 


ent “ideologies” that underlie those policies. 
But if we look at the facts the picture assumes 
a less disturbing aspect. 

For instance, if the Russians caught any 
great German industrialists they probably 
liquidated them on the quiet. Ideologically 
speaking, it is not the policy of the Western 
Allies to liquidate great German industrialists 
merely because they are such. Yet circum- 
stances have compelled the Western Allies to 
indict a number of these men as war criminals 
of the first order, and to arrest a greater num- 
ber for various reasons. The question of what 
happens to them is not nearly so important 
as the fact that circumstances force all the 
Allies to do something about them and with 
them. 

Another example. The Russian-sponsored 
provincial government of Saxony has divided 
up the large estates in that province and shared 
the land out among landless and “underlanded” 
peasants. Is that communism? Perhaps it 
is. But the same thing has been done in the 
jurisdiction of the U. S. Military Government, 
though, as press reports tell us, “on a small 
scale.” Does that signify an ideological clash? 
Not at all; for there are few large estates in 
the American zone. 

The Schmeling incident certainly was de- 
plorable. A month ago this boxer was to 
become something like the director of German 
re-education (by the way, the Nazis chose him 
to extol the “virtues” of their system to Can- 
adian prisoners of war, although he cannot 





WE ARE WANTING COMFORT 


OW much we are wanting comfort now. 
more than 
we know or care, numb to this habit of pain; 
our kingdom has come bitterly, the reign 
of the Hollow Men wounding more than we can 
resist. Warriors of this new Cadmus-breed 
sternly have wrought us, to be iron-great, 
finding completeness in our greed and hate. 
Only when these are gone shall we know our 
need. 


At the end, when our violence will be broken, 

we shall be afraid of silence, without excuse 

for the anger and pride that stirred us for so 
long. 

So unpractised in mercy, how shall our truce 

be living and the deep-torn faith be strong, 

now that our charity is so long unspoken? 


MARGARET CROSLAND 





speak his own language grammatically); now, 
he has been arrested. No doubt somebody 
bungled. That somebody may have had sinister 
reasons. But what is the fact? The fact is 
that German circumstances forbid even any 
bungling in important questions. 

There will be more such incidents; but there 
will also be more circumstances, and they will 
be stronger. Above all, they will be so strong 
that the Russians do not need to push whatever 
others may think they want to push. 
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Non-Capitalism Inevitable 


b  jernsirrescene PIECK, the leader of the German 
Communists, repatriated from Moscow, 
said recently that he was confident his party 
would obtain 12 million votes in a free election 
(if and when it is held). In pre-Hitler Ger- 
many the Communists polled 6 million votes 
out of a total of some 35 million. The Com- 
munist and Social-Democratic parties in Ger- 
many have made use of the Allied permission 
to resume political activities. The bourgeois 
parties, from the (Catholic)) Centre to the 
Liberals and the Conservatives, are still de- 
bating whether or not they ought to merge, 
but they have not applied for charters because 
they hold that the Communists will get a ma- 
jority anyway. 

Certain commentators on this side are 
worried that Germany will go bolshevist. They 
forget two things. First, if the German Com- 
munists obtain the majority, that majority 
must include a large part of people who were 
Nazis until yesterday. Marx, whose spiritual 
legacy can be discerned in all actions of the 
Soviet Government, called this type of people 
“Jumpenproletariat,” the proletariat of rogues, 
useless for any political purpose. None but a 
person who is obsessed by theories and fears, 
and who does not look at the facts, can believe 
that a Communist regime could be established 
with such a motley crew. The Russians know 
that it cannot be done. 

Can any other regime be established, then? 
This leads us to our second point. The middle 
classes are the product of an historical de- 
velopment. In Germany, they were decimated 
by the inflation of the early twenties, and then 
completely wiped out by the Nazis whom, in 
their desperation, stupidity, and greed they put 
in the saddle, their movement being financed 
by the industrialists and financiers who hated 
the Weimar Republic that came closer to 
British and American ideas of democracy than 
any other regime in German history. 

Can democracy of the British and American 
kind be established in Germany? Obviously 
not, because there are no middle classes in Ger- 
many. Now, those commentators, in their 
endeavor to find something, anything in Ger- 
many that is not communist, try to persuade 
us that not all German industrialists and Junk- 
ers helped the Nazis. Assuming this is correct 
—should we leave those of them who are not 
outright war criminals where they are? Should 
we leave the Junkers on their estates and the 
Krupps in their factories in order to counter- 
act “communism”? Without a middle class 
that could check them democratically this 
would be Nazism, nothing else. 

What, then, should we do? We should con- 
tinue to do what we are doing, namely, let 
internal events in Germany take their course 
(subject to the policy laid down at Potsdam) 
without being paralyzed by trying to fathom 
the unknown, that is, an economy which is 
neither capitalist nor socialist. And we should 
scrupulously watch our interests. Paramount 
among these interests is the maintenance of 
cordial relations with the Soviet Union. 


The Passing 
Show 


no travel agents are already planning 

to attract American tourists next year, but 
even the most optimistic feel that the annual 
record maintained over the last four years will 
be hard to beat. 


Hirohito has declared that he intends to 
secure the confidence of the world but, up to 
the time of writing, no rate of exchange has 
been quoted by the Allied nations. 

German secret budget figures discovered by 
American investigators reveal that Hitler re- 
ceived $10,400,000 per annum in addition to 
expenses. In spite of which the blood thirsty 


fellow was never happy unless he was in the 
red. 


From an editorial: “Mr. Ilsley has made it 
plain that income tax is not going down very 
much.” We think that Mr. Ilsley should be 


told that, with most people, it doesn’t go down 
at all. 


Any Man to His Old Shoes 


Humbly you stand forgotten here, 
Among forlorn, unwanted things 

(The nondescript and broken gear 
That time into the discard flings). 


Do you recall those festive days, 
With Rover sniffing earth and air, 

When we forsook the city’s ways 
For blue horizons lost and fair! 


We followed song-enchanted roads 
But what avail to dream of this? 
I’ll just remove these bunion-goads 
And put you on .. Oh, joy! Ah, bliss! 
KATHRYN MUNRO 
It has been intimated that dogs are not en- 
titled to any special meat ration under the 
new regulations, but surely they are entitled 
to at least a token allowance. 

“Surplus Spam not now required by our 
armed forces should be released to the public,” 
advises an editorial in a home monthly. Even 
now it is not too late for us to learn firsthand 


what gave our fighting boys the stomach to 
march on. 


es 

A London press wire discloses that Hirohito 
is subject to indictment as a war criminal at 
any time if the Allies so decide. Despite his 
claim to be the Son of Heaven, there is a 
strong feeling abroad that his lineage should 
be investigated. 

° 

“Should a man break with an extravagant 
wife?” asks a columnist. 
of break or be broke. 

A trade journal reports that a large variety 
of toys are coming on the market, so it really 
looks as if the grown-ups are going to enjoy 
the best Christmas in years. 


At The University of Toronto 


A Professcr Emeritus growled in his beard, 
An able Professor, one greatly revered: 


“It isn’t a campus, the oval of green 
Adorning this brave University scene. 


There’s a campus at Hamilton, also Cornell, 
At Stanford, at Rutgers, Ann Arbor as well, 
At Pullman, at Wesleyan, gay Chapel Hill, 
At Western, Saskatchewan, even McGill. 

In Toronto (a centre of culture and brawn) 
We always have called that sweet ovala LAWN. 


We're familiar with 
ancient men, 

We write Latin versicles now and again, 

But we’re English, and modest, and shy as 
a fawn 

So it isn’t a campus, it’s merely a LAWN.” 


Rome and with Rome’s 


So the huffy Professor stumped off to his tea 
Remarking “‘Tut-tut”, -- - and one word with a D. 
J.E.M. 

Advertisement in a farming periodical: “For 
Sale: 16 Holstein horses and a milking machine 
in good order. Apply...’ Now show us some 
Hambletonian cows. 

A sports columnist reports that many golf 
courses which were put under cultivation dur- 
ing the war are being restored for their former 
use. Must be quite a trick to replace the divots. 

oa 









Columbia University Press is conducting a 
poll to determine whether people prefer to 
read the lettering on the backs of books from 
top to bottom or from bottom to top. That is 
the sort of thing Universities do when they have 
time on their hands. 
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Canadians, New and Old, Are Contributors... 
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Spinning and weaving have always been flourishing home 


The natural good humor and gaiety of the French 
crafts in Quebec, where farms are often self-supporting. 


Primitive but effective. This oddly assorted team of horse 
Canadian finds outlet in vigorous country dances. 


and ox pulls a two-wheeled plow at Baie St. Paul, Que. 


an tat & &..On 


By Margaret K. Zieman 


—— and folk music, both in song and ially in outlying rural communities of the Province. 





The richly embroidered costumes of the Ukraine are always 
worn on festive occasions in Canadian Ukrainian communities. 





This close-up of a young Ukrainian couple in national costume 





dance, are a part of Canada’s cultural heritage, 
brought to its shores by New Canadians—Ukrainians, 
Poles and Icelanders, who came here seeking new 
homes, new farming country, new freedom. Thus the 
nation’s two dominant ethnic groups, the Anglo-Saxon 
and the French, have been leavened with new cultural 
strains, and the arts in the Dominion will, in time to 
come, draw their inspiration from the varied heritage 
of many races. 

While the ultimate result of all these diverse cultures 
cannot be properly assessed for many years, the most 
immediate effect has been to give greater impetus to 
the interest which almost all of the Provinces are now 
showing in handicrafts. Part and parcel of the early 
pioneer life all over the Dominion, domestic arts and 
crafts have continued to be practised most consistently 
in Quebec, although in Cape Breton, descendants of 
the Scottish Gaelic pioneers still produce their hand- 
woven homespun. 

In Ontario, many of the early pioneer skills gradually 
fell into disuse, perhaps because in that rapidly-indus- 
trialized Province, excellent machine-made articles be- 
came available in large quantities. Certain it is, the 
original handicraft tradition has flourished most con- 
sistently in Quebec, where the lower average purchasing 
power of its population, and until recently, the lower 
ratio of industrialization have made ready-made articles 
of furniture and fabrics more difficult to obtain, espec- 


A favorite game among Ukrainian children 


Nevertheless, not to be discounted is the fact that the 
French habitant, by choice, prefers to be independent, 
self-sufficient and self-supporting, These qualities, orig- 
inally inculcated by the remoteness of the mother coun- 
try, the outbreak of wars and tribulations in the pioneer 
settlements, have become an intrinsic part of French- 
Canadian character. However, the high level to which 
Quebec has carried its arts of handicraft indicates a 
native artistry, which cannot be discovered in the so- 
called ‘fancy work” of peoples long-removed from any 
native handicraft tradition. 


to good humor and gaiety of the French habitant 
find an outlet in the folk songs which form an import- 
ant part of his cultural inheritance. Many of the tunes 
which he sings have come down to him from his Norman 
and Breton ancestors; they go back to the ancient 
minstrels of France. Others are indigenous, born of 
the early pioneer life of the Province—songs of the 
voyageurs, of woodsmen felling timber along the Ottawa 
—the rhythmic work melodies of fishermen, boatsmen 
and farmers. At evening parties, the little Canadian 
violin responds to the bow and feet beat time to the 
rhythm, while the rollicking strains of the accordion 
accompany the dancers. Many of the gay and colorful 
French-Canadian ballad and dance tunes have become 
widely known all over the North American continent. 
Song and dance are also an essential part of the life 
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Among Polish Canadians there are many skilled artists. In 
music, too, the Polish people have a rich and colorful heritage. 


shows the characteristic exquisite cross - stitch embroidery. 


is to hunt for nufs hidden in the straw. 
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Young Polish girls, dressed in traditional costume, perform 
one of the national dances at annual Polish Ball in Winnipeg. crafts. Here: working with flax. 


... Lo Music, Arts and Crafts in Dominion 





Polish women are skilled in handi- 


Photographs — National Film Board 


of Polish Canadians. Throughout all the political up- 
heavals of their past the Poles have steadfastly pre- 
served their ancient folk arts, and their skill in em- 
broidery and decorative design is employed in Canada 
to the enrichment of its handicraft tradition. 

Polish-Canadian children learn folk dances at an early 
age, and through the dancing they recapture something 
of the spirit of the past. One of the most ancient of 
these is the Krakowiak, named from Cracow, the district 
where it originated. It is a lively and energetic round 
dance, resembling the Polka, and is most interesting 
because of the endless variety of figures. The Mazurka, 
another of Poland’s native dances, has come down from 
the 16th century, and has played an important part in 
the development of serious Polish music which reached 
its height in the great works of Chopin. Many of these 
old tunes and rhythms have crept into the works of fam- 
ous composers and have spread throughout the world. 

Today, Canada’s more than 300,000 Ukranian-Cana- 
dians, most of whom came here fifty years ago, are 
loyal citizens, while at the same time honoring the 
traditions brought with them from their far-off home- 
land. Many of them have settled in Manitoba, for to 
them, a farming people, the sweeping prairies rich with 
wheat are a mirror of the rich farmlands of their native 
Ukraine. 

Ukrainian folklore is very rich and original. The 
best-known type of songs have an historical background 
(the Cossack wars of the 17th century), but there is 











Using a primitive loom, this old Indian medicine woman at Hag- 
wilget, near Hazelton, B.C., weaves a strong woollen head-band. 


also a great variety and wealth of lyrical folksongs. 
Taras Shevchenko, the symbol of Ukrainian nationality, 
was born a peasant and a serf, and his poetry expresses 
the essentially democratic character of this liberty- 
loving people. 


HE Ukrainians in Canada still follow the Julian calen- 
dar, inherited from Roman times, and celebrate 
Christmas on the seventh of January. Their two weeks’ 
holiday at that time, like each of the other Ukrainian 
holidays, has its special cycle of songs, many of them 
very ancient. 
Like the Polish people, they practise domestic handi- 


crafts, whose painstaking and often exquisite work- 


manship is full of interest for the art lover. Efforts 
to continue these skills in the younger generation are 
encouraged, and rightly, for all these various strains 
contribute rich and colorful threads and patterns to 
the mosaic which is Canada. 

And not least of the contributions to the living fabric 
of the nation are the interesting crafts and simple 
rhythmic music of the Indians and Eskimos. At least 
one outstanding Canadian painter, the late Emily Carr, 
who lived on intimate terms with the West Coast In- 
dians, not only discovered among them rich subject 
material for paintings, but in so doing developed her 
art along strikingly original lines—the merging of a 
strong and distinctive personality with a tradition 
equally rich in strength and color. 





Carved wooden mask and ancient woven 
hat is worn with ceremonial costume. 


















Song and dance are an essential part of life for Polish Cana- 
dians. Music for their dances is full of dash and spirit. 



























Canada’s West Coast Indians carved gigantic totems from 
forest trees. This one: “Man of Shadow,” Hazelton, B.C. 
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For the Chief's Dance, this old Indian of the Upper Skeena, B.C., 
wears ceremonial dress, with decorated head dress of ermine skins. 
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Can Jap Emperor Rule 
Constitutionally ? 


By PERCY G. PRICE 


To allow Hirohito to retain his 
national and_ religious status 
while taking all political author- 
ity from him, would be, in Mr. 
Price’s opinion, the wisest way 
to make use of the peculiar in- 
fluence he exercises over the 
minds of the Japanese people. Mr. 
Price is a missionary, who has 
spent many years in the Far East. 


LLIED armies have occupied 

Japan. A new Japanese govern- 
ment has been brought into being by 
the Emperor and from this distance 
it does look as if the Allied leaders 
are acting wisely. Perhaps the most 
difficult and yet, important, factor 
in the whole situation is to grasp the 
actual status of the Emperor. Some 
well informed people feel that he is 


the key to the whole situation. 
Whether our military occupation 
runs smoothly or not depends a 


great deal on how we make use of 
the special status of the Emperor 
and his influence over the people. 

The status of the Emperor is easy 
to grasp if it be approached histor- 
ically. In the dawn of Japanese his- 
tory, which they say was 660 B.C., 
invaders from the South attacked the 
Japanese islands and drove back the 
original inhabitants. About the same 
time there was a similar invasion of 
Southern Korea by the same race. 
The invaders were neither Koreans 
nor Chinese but were, perhaps, of 
Polynesian origin. The leader of 
these Eastern Vikings who invaded 
Japan was called Jimmu and he be- 
came the first Emperor of Japan and 
the ancestor of the present Imperial! 
line. 

Either before or after this invasion 
immigration place from both 
Korea and China in considerable 
numbers and in time these groups 
combined with the Polynesians to 
form what is now the Japanese race. 
The dominant element, from which 
came the language and the character 
istic dwelling house, was Polynesian. 
It is well Known that the sense of 
loyalty to the ruler is very strong 
among the Polynesians and no doubt 
the Japanese conception of loyalty 
came from that source. 


took 


Loyalty First 


Several hundred years later Con- 
fucianism, which teaches filial piety 
and loyalty, came into Japan through 
Buddhism. This teaching was adopt- 
ed by the Japanese as the foundation 
of their national morality, yet as a 
matter of fact history shows that 
Japanese Confucianism differs in one 


important respect from the Chinese 
type. The Chinese regard filial piety 
as the chief virtue but the Japanese 
put loyalty in the first place. This 
may seem to be a matter of no great 


consequence but the effect was that 
by stressing loyalty to the ruler the 
Japanese were unify their 
nation while the Chinese have always 
found this difficult 

General Araki of the Japanese 
army put the matter in this way: 
“The Chinese are like sand and the 
Japanese like clay.” By this he meant 
that the particles of clay hold to- 
gether but the grains of sand do not 
That is so, even today. The Emperor 
of Japan is a great unifying agency 
and can be of great use at this time 
in the stabilization of the country. 

We may feel mystified because of 
the deep veneration felt by the Jap 
anese for their Emperor. However, 
we can understand this attitude if we 
analyze it into its elements. 

The Japanese Emperor has three 
distinct functions. Like our own 
King George he is the national head 
of our race. But as the Japanese Em- 
peror claims direct descent from the 
first Emperor in one unbroken line 
his claim to be head of his race is 
very strong indeed. 

The Emperor’s second function is 
head of Japan's oldest religious cult. 
As the original Emperor, according 
to Japanese mythology, is a descen- 
dant from the Sun goddess, the Em- 
peror has a divine status. This divin 
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ity, however, does not mean to them 
what it means to us. We think of one 
God for the whole universe. They, 
on the other hand, have a great num- 
ber of gods, some of which are mere- 
ly national heroes. It should not be 
overlooked in considering this mat- 
ter that the Japanese regard their 
race in some sense divine and Jap- 
anese are spoken of as Sons of the 
gods. 


The Actual Ruler 


The Emperor has still another 
status. He is the actual ruler of 
Japan. We could say that about 
Henry VIII but not about King 
George VI. There were, however, 


long periods of time in Japanese his- 
tory when the Emperor did not pos- 
sess political power. During the 
Tokugawa era there was such a per- 
iod of 250 years. This ended in the 
restoration of the Emperor to polit- 
ical power shortly after Commodore 
Perry’s visit to Japan in 1859. Dur- 
ing the period of the Tokugawa rule 
the Emperor lived at Kyoto in semi- 
seclusion while the government of 
the country was carried on by the 
military ruler in Tokyo. While it is 
true that no usurper has ever been 
able to take away from the Emperor 
his status as head of the Japanese 
race or his religious status, yet in the 
political sphere the de facto ruler of 
Japan has usually been some one 
else than the Emperor. 

If then in the reorganization of the 
government which will take place 
under the guidance of the army of 
occupation, the Emperor surrenders 
his political power to a Premier to be 
elected by the vote of the people, 
there will be nothing in that out of 
harmony with Japanese history. A 
constitutional monarchy is therefore 
easily possible. On the other hand, 
to take away the Emperor’s religious 
and national status which his line 
has held since the beginning of their 
history is quite another matter. No 
decision on that matter made by the 
army of occupation would be accept- 
ed by the people and we would do 
well to leave that issue alone. 

The Japanese are an_ educated 
people and scientifically minded. It 
is difficult for many of them to ac- 
cept the truth about the old myth 
concerning the descent of the Emper- 
or from the Sun goddess. The lead- 
ers of the people may think it advis- 
able for the masses to believe these 
myths because of the added respect 
and veneration which they will ren- 
der to the Emperor, but science is 
undermining that faith and the in- 
fluence of science will ultimately per- 
meate the masses. 


Peaceful Hirohito! 


We will be well advised to give the 
Japanese time to recast their atti- 
tude to the Emperor if they wish to. 
The defeat of Japan in this war will 
cause many to do some deep thinking. 

After the Restoration referred to 
above, Emperor Meiji (the grand- 
father of the present Emperor) be- 
came the head of the nation. He was 


a man of great sagacity and did 
actually rule his country. His son 


Taisho who followed him was a sick 
man during most of his reign and 
the political status of the Emperor 
declined during his reign. That is, 
his advisers were obliged to do many 
things which were the prerogative of 
the Emperor. The present Emperor 
is a man of very high principles and 
of a peaceful disposition. He was 
not in favor of the war with China 
but felt obliged to accept the advice 
of his counsellors. If the newspaper 
reports are true it would seem that 
he has taken the chief part in sur 
rendering his country and in setting 
up a new government to handle that 
important matter. 

Contrary to what many seem to 
think, Emperor Hirohito is not the 
incarnation of aggression and ruth- 
lessness such as we find in Mussolini 
and Hitler. Far from it. His influ- 
ence from the start has been a peace 
ful one but was not strong enough 
to withstand the pressure of the 


army. This leads to the conclusion 
that during this war the Emperor 
himself has not been making the fin- 
al decisions. They have been made 
by others, and these persons can be 
no other than the military leaders. 
The real power in Japan during the 
last few years has been the army. 
The organization has been quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Tokugawa 
era but to all intents and purposes 
the effect is the same. 

With this as background we can 
come to some important conclusions 
as to the procedure to be followed by 
the Allied Control Council. Military 
power will, of course, be destroyed 
and the military will no longer be 
able to act for the Emperor. If, how- 
ever, the Emperor were to leave the 
actual government in the hands of 
the Premier duly elected by the peo- 
ple we would have a real constitu- 
tional monarchy. The unifying in- 
fluence of the Emperor would be pre- 
served but the actual control of the 
government would be in the hands 
of the people. Depriving the Emper- 
or of actual political power would 
not do violence to Japanese practice 
so long as his national and religious 
status is not interfered with. The 
seeds of democracy have already 
been sown in Japan and it is to be 
hoped that they will now have an 
opportunity to grow. 
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The war, etc. 
Was it the war? 


How 
forms unequal to the complexities of 
modern business? 


much slow-down comes from 


Time and again, the representatives 
of Moore Business Forms, Ltd., called 
in to counsel on form engineering, find 
three forms where one might do; entries 
out of sequence; manpower wasted, 
production dragging. 
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WESTERN SALES BOOK CO., LTD., WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 





The ten companies listed below have 
long been under Moore ownership. 
Now, without change of owner, man- 
agement or policy, they combine under 
the Moore name—the largest company 
of its kind in the world. Moore offers 
you an unequaled fund of experience 
for the saving of money and time. 

The Moore representative is a spe- 
cialist in your own field. He analyzes 
your business form system; makes the 


BURT BUSINESS FORMS, LIMITED, TORONTO 


NATIONAL SALES CHECK BOOK CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


Dallas, Texas, and Atlanta, Ga. 











Then 
Moore prints, whether a hundred sales 
books or a million interleaved forms. 
Shipment is made to any of your 
branches anywhere. 


practical recommendation. 


Let Moore show you now how com- 
mon sense applied to business forms 
can speed efficiency all along the line. 
For information, get in touch with your 
nearest Moore division, as listed below, 
or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, ito. 


In the United States—Moore Business Forms, Inc., succeeding American Sales Book Co., Inc., Niagara Falls and Elmira, N.Y.; Pacific Manifolding Book 
Co., inc., Emeryville and Los Angeles, Calif.; Gilman Fanfold Corp., Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Cosby-Wirth Manifold Book Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Moore 
Research & Service Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Southern Business Systems, Inc., Orlando, Fla.; Moore Business Forms, Inc. (New Southern Division), 
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In Europe You Pay the 
Doctor With Chickens 


By ALAN MOOREHEAD 


Europe today is a continent of 
contrasts—the wealth of Switzer- 
land and Spain against the pov- 
erty of the rest, the quietness of 
Germany in comparison with the 
political storms of France and 
Belgium, the stolid reconstruction 
of the Dutch as compared with 
the feverish impatience of the 
French. 

Mr. Moorehead, well - known 
war correspondent, finds the 
best paper “money” you can 
carry lies in the dozens of per- 
mits necessary for every kind of 
activity, and that the easiest way 
to keep a creditor from haunting 
one’s doorstep is to rear a few 
chickens and present them to him, 
presumably when one is not 
hungry oneself. 


Munich. 

b igers first and biggest thing about 
the new Europe in the period 

since VE Day is that there are no 

epidemics. No such disease as Span- 


ish influenza is expected by the doc- 
tors to sweep across the Continent 
as it did at the end of the last war. 

There is hunger and dirt and a 
pretty general collapse of ordinary, 
everyday morals, but there is now 
some hope that we will get through 
the next tough winter without another 
major catastrophe. 

You have to look at Europe as two 
halves now. A strict dividing line 
runs down the middle: on one side 
Holland, Belgium, France and Italy, 
on the other side occupied Germany 
and her satellites. is 

In addition, there are two islands 
of neutrality—Spain and Switzerland 
—so fabulously rich and comfortable 
that they seem like parts of another 
planet. 

On the eastern, German, side of the 
line there is virtually no individual 
liberty at all: you are either a sol- 
dier in one of the Allied armies or you 
are one of the conquered. 

From morning till night the whole 
of your life is ordered and controlled. 

On the western, French, side of the 
line—the side I am especially writing 







































































“Aha! High Blood Pressure” 


@ Today, some boilers, turbines 
and compressors would flunk a 
stiff physical exam. Extra shifts 
and less time for maintenance, 
have sapped their stamina. Is the 
same thing happening to your 


power equipment? 


Your equipment may have to 
keep on serving you a long 
If so, you have an 
extra incentive to let The Boiler 
Inspection Company help you 
take good care of it now. Never 
before have the engineering and 
insurance services of The Boiler 
Inspection Company held greater 


time yet. 


value for Canadian Industry. 


The Boiler Inspection Com- 
pany’s unique facilities are based 
on experience the company has 
gained during 70 years of spec- 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 


The Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 
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ializing. Its field engineers, who 
comprise the country’s largest 
staff employed in power-equip- 
ment protection, are specialists 
in eokin out accident-produc- 
ing conditions in time to forestall 
trouble. Their advice on main- 
tenance procedures has often 
added years to the profitable life 
of expensive power equipment. 


Your agent or broker can give 
you further interesting facts on 
how The Boiler Inspection Com- 
pany can serve you to advantage 

.. on why more than half of all 
premiums paid to the 23 insurance 
companies writing 
engineering insurance 
in Canada are paid 
to The Boiler Inspec- 
tion Company. 








about here-there is plenty of liberty, 
but it is mostly liberty based on thin 
air. You have the right to do most 
things but no means of doing them. 

Five weeks’ touring round Europe 
have not yet revealed to me what 
is the best condition to be in. 

Germany lies quiet as a mouse, 
scarcely breathing. 

France and the other liberated 
democracies are shaken by one politi- 
cal thunder blast after another. 

In France—and to some extent Hol- 
land, Belgium and Italy—you can still 
go to a bank and draw your money. 
But then money does not mean much 
any more. 

Barter has largely taken its place. 
In terms of cash the cost of living 
has gone up about ten times. And 
the favourite pastime is to find a job 
or racket by which you work, not for 
money, but for something solid and 
physical. 

You rear half a dozen chickens for 
example, and trade them off against 
a pair of shoes or the dentist’s bill. 


Permits For Everything 


Before you can travel anywhere, 
or open a shop, or ride a bicycle, or 
use the long-distance telephone, you 
have to get a permit. 

All Europe is being run on these 
bits of paper now—I have a personal 
collection weighing about two pounds. 
This is the new paper currency of 
Europe. 

Wealth however, still counts, Many 
people who have made colossal sums 
in the black market, or on their es- 
tates, have flocked down to the holi- 
day places like Biarritz. 

On the whole the French, Belgian 
and Italian railways have done a good 
job. Many hundreds of smashed 
bridges have been restored. Every 
sizable town can count on some sort 
of transport. 

For the rest it is largely a matter 
of hanging by the skin of your teeth 
to a 15 or 20-year old bus until you 
get to the next hill. Then you get 
out and push. 

Places like Milan and Brussels have 
managed to keep excellent tramways 
running. 

The Paris Metro bulges and heaves 


’ under the traffic load but it does keep 


going. 

There are even one or, two civilian 
air lines opening up. 

Clothes, perforce, are being cut 
down to a minimum. A wave of 
semi-nudity seems to be sweeping 
Europe. 

Two scarves tacked together make 
a skirt. Girls mostly wear no hats 
and no stockings and they clump 
around in wooden clogs—which, inci- 
dentally, are causing a number of 
foot disfigurements. 

Like everything else entertainment 
hangs back. 


Newspapers Revive 


It is impossible to buy tennis or 
golf balls. Most movies are five or 
six years old. Recently Charlie Chap- 
lin’s “Dictator” has been following 
me about from one country to another. 

Through the democracies the news- 
papers have been among the first in- 
dustries to revive—thin, little, one- 
page sheets with new titles like 
“Liberty,” and “Liberation.” 

The people’s interest has turned 
in on itself—on the little, vital, im- 
mediate things of life, like the scar- 
city of potatoes. 

I would hazard that the Dutch (be- 
cause of their solidity) will be the 
first to clutch their way out of this 
depression, next — and strangely 
enough—the Italians, because with- 
out any false suspicions about being 
a “great nation” they are starting 
out from rock bottom and defeat has 
thrown them together. 

And lastly Belgium and France, be- 
cause they feel not so much what they 
are, but what they want to be, and, 
consequently, are impatient and in- 
flammable and often angry. 

It is a remarkable experience cross- 
ing the border from France into Italy. 

The people are no longer protest- 
ing and agitating; the pride has gone 
out of Italy but hard work has 
come in. 

Yet de Gaulle seems secure. Unlike 
England, there is no alternative to 
him — no other leader, no other 
obvious party. 

To add it all up—what do you get? 
A gloomy picture, but not, at least, 
disaster. 





Reprint of an editorial that appeared 
in the Sept. 1st issue of Financial 
Post on the Royal Commission Report 
of conditions at the Mental Hospital 
at Fairville, New Brunswick. 


The Press and National Service 


An important demonstration of the national service 
performed by the energetic, enterprising and public 
spirited free press has just been seen in the New 
Brunswick Royal Commission report on the mental 


hospital near Saint John. 


Early this year charges of shocking conditions in this 
mental hospital were reported in a series of articles in the 


Montreal Standard. 


The Standard reporter, who for eight days worked as 
an attendant in the hospital charged disgusting brutality 
to patients on the part of certain hospital attendants; rats, 
excessive cold and scanty bedding in at least one ward; 
the frequent use of hypodermics by attendants on their 
own authority to silence bothersome patients; the frequent 
tying of patients by attendants and other alarming con. 


ditions. 


The Standard reports undoubtedly horrified and 
angered every reader. Result of these articles was prompt 
appointment of a Royal Commission whose report has 


recently been released. 


The Commission recommendations for improvements 
at the hospital are many and, if carried out, promise a 
very decided improvement in conditions for the patients 
and in increasing prospects for their recovery. 


This piece of work by an honored member of the press 
in Canada promises benefit not only to the patients, 
present and future, of the Saint John hospital. It did an 
important job for the citizens in general who want decent 
treatment for their relatives and fellow-Canadians. 


We are pretty sure The Standard charges will get close 
attention from the managements of every mental hospital 
in Canada. Inevitably hospital heads will review condi- 
tions in their own institutions, will do some checking of 
procedures, policies and staff conduct to see how their 
institution would look under the publicity spotlight. Inev- 
itably some hospital heads would find in the Saint John 
investigation reason for correcting or guarding against 


abuses. 


Hence the results of this public-spirited newspaper 


enterprise will be widespread. 


Bringing the facts out into the open and putting them 
before the Canadian people is the sovereign cure for 
abuse, the surest defence of our individual liberty and 
safety. Doing that job is a prime function of the respon- 
sible, competitive, independent press. It and no other social 
instrument or channel of popular communication is equip- 
ped to do this job of digging for and giving definite 
presentation of fact. And to none other has the public 
entrusted the moral responsibility of doing so fearlessly. 


It is interesting that the Commission report opens its 
section on recommendations with a tribute to the hospital 
medical staff. The report directs that they “be given 
special commendation for the manner in which they have 
carried on during the past five years in spite of shortage 
of staff and decided increase in patient population.” 
Salary raises for them are recommended as soon as regu- 


lations permit. 


The Standard feels honoured at this editorial 
tribute, and wishes to thank The Financial 
Post for permission to reprint this editorial. 


The Standard 


(Published at 231 St. James St., Montreal) 
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THE OTTAWA LETTER 





Hapless Cabinet Members Haveto 
Meet Much Captious Criticism 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


| yep ionge: as they are all above 

the age of twenty-one, and accept- 
ed without duress their present posts, 
it would probably be a waste of sym- 
pathy to say that the members of the 
Cabinet are engaged in a thankless 
and probably hopeless task in their 
efforts to guide this country from 
war to peace in such a manner as to 
earn the general esteem of the Can- 
adian people. They are in for an 
era of acrid criticism, of demands 
which cannot possibly all be satisfied, 
and of outright opposition or non-co- 
operation from large sections of the 
public. 

There were signs last week that 
certain members of the Cabinet were 
growing somewhat hot under the col- 
lar as a result. Key ministers like 
Messrs. Ilsley, Howe and Mitchell 
should be excused if they get short- 
tempered occasionally these days. 
The public has a lot on its chest, and 
will be looking for scapegoats. 

To some extent the result will be 
just, in that chickens will be coming 
home to roost. But the Angel Gabriel 
would probably not find one of those 
Cabinet posts particularly comfort- 
able while we are making the shift 
from a war economy to a smoothly- 
operating peace economy again. 

It would be a mistake to read too 
much into the current grumblings. 
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There are, of course, plenty of things 
happening which leave much to be 
desired. Veterans are coming home 
to find no decent housing for their 
families. Large numbers of people 
are being let out of well-paid, import- 
ant, war jobs and must look for 
others, accepting what they can get. 
Civilian shortages in some lines are 
more serious than ever. Meat-ration- 
ing irritates the retailers, the small 
packing plants, and many producers. 
There has been a serious drought 
on the prairie and large areas will be 
virtually without cash income. The 
apple crop in the Eastern Townships 
and much of Ontario is a failure. 
Pockets of mass unemployment are 
showing up. Coal will be short this 
winter. Many troops will not be 
home from overseas for months. 
Travelling is still an unpleasant busi- 
ness. 


Hardest Task Comes Now 


Government during the war with 
all its demands was in some respects 
a soft job compared with what Ot- 
tawa will have to face for a few 
months. The menace of defeat and 
the challenge of the enemy produced 
a moral cohesion and a spirit of co- 
operation which made many hard 
tasks remarkably easy. The people 
would accept almost any restriction 
or other hardship without grumbling, 
provided they were satisfied it con- 
tributed to the winning of the war. 
It was a seller’s market for labor and 
talent. Government finance was not 
a serious problem. There was no 
constitutional problem at all. 

The conversion of the Canadian so- 
ciety and economy from peace to war 
was not accomplished without travail 
and criticism, as those who think 
back to the summer of 1940 will re- 
member. But it was generally expect- 
ed that it would take time. Now, less 
than a month after the formal end of 
the hostilities, the Government is be- 
ing severely censured because it has 
not everything in perfect shape for 
the resumption of peacetime activity. 
Such is a politician’s life! Sometimes 
you wonder how it is possible to find 
first-rate men and women to put up 
with the abuse, misunderstanding 
and drudgery which it entails. 

For some of its distress the Gov- 
ernment has only itself to blame. 
(And any other party, had it got into 
power, would have had precisely the 
same embarrassment about fulfilling 
its campaign pledges). There is no 
doubt that the White Paper on Em- 
ployment and Income, and the elec 
tion promises of the Liberal party, 
did lead the public generally to ex- 
pect a high level of employment and 
a high national income after the war. 
If it did not exactly promise to “cure 
unemployment or perish in the at- 
tempt” the Government did throw 
out the general impression that sat- 
isfactory conditions would certainly 
follow the election of the Liberal 
party to office. (Incidentally, what 
a blessing that the election did not 
result in an even three-way split of 
the seats, with no party capable of 
forming a government!). But few 
people with any knowledge of the 
profound effect of the war upon Can- 
ada’s economic factors can have sup- 
posed that reconversion from war to 
peace would be a painless operation 
to be carried out while the Canadian 
people slept. 


Unreasonableness 


And some of the attitudes taken up 
by various sectors and interests in 
the past two or three weeks seem to 
a detached observer wholly unreason- 
able. The truth is that we have been 
looking up to the Dominion Govern- 
ment to mould and direct the whole 
circumstances of our life for six 
years, and we have got in the habit. 
And now many of us want the Gov- 
ernment to adopt policies which are 
quite contrary and incompatible. We 
want higher wages, yet we don’t 


want higher prices, or inflation. We 
want war production to continue, 
rather than have war workers sum- 
marily discharged, yet we want bur- 
eaucracy and government - spending 
on war staffs immediately and sharp- 
ly reduced. We want higher benefits 
for unemployment insurance, higher 
old age pensions, severance pay, gen- 
erous unemployment assistance—all 
laudable enough in their way—at the 
same time as we denounce Mr. Ilsley 
for saying that the income tax cuts 
are going to be disappointing to a 
lot of people. Some labor unions 
want the Government to step in and 
make private enterprise meet their 
demands, and yet if the Government 
did or could comply there would be 
an immediate outcry that it was us- 
ing totalitarian methods. 


Must Keep Its Head 


It will not be easy for the Cabinet 
under these circumstances to keep its 
head and avoid making things worse 
by hasty action. In spite of the emer- 
gence in some localities of temporary 
unemployment on a disturbing scale, 
the economy has_ absorbed  dis- 
charged employees and service per- 
sonnel all spring and summer ata 
rate approaching 130,000 a month 
with surprising ease. If the Govern- 
ment rushes in at once to begin public 


investment on works and other enter- 
prises requiring labor and materials, 
it will probably do two things, both 
undesirable: encourage an uncontroll- 
able inflation by competing for avail- 
able resources, and deprive industries 
now busily engaged in getting recon- 
verted of the labor and materials 
they must have. 

The Government will be under 
heavy political pressure to take 
drastic steps, and will have to meet 
an unprecedented barrage of public 
criticism. The pent-up forces of dis- 
gruntlement are being released. Its 
slim majority in the House of Com- 
mons and the greatly enhanced de- 
bating strength in the opposition 
benches will contribute to its embar- 


rassment. The war honeymoon is def- 
initely over. Yet cool-headed rational 
policies must be maintained. As the 
legal, moral and constitutional power 
of the Government wanes through 
the ending of war’s emergencies, it 
must be careful not to launch enter- 
prises which it cannot sustain when 
private enterprise and provincial au- 
thority get back into the saddle. The 
timing of its moves will be important. 
If, as I understand, its first tack is 
to see how far the accumulated dyn- 
amic of private business can take up 
such slack as develops, it will have to 
be ready to step in with more posi- 
tive measures the moment serious 
deflation, unemployment or other 
distress threatens to emerge. 
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the PRINTING Caleulator! 
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For the Average Small Household 
Two or Three Cats Are Plenty 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


“T ONLY hope Mousie doesn’t have 

her kittens in the car,’ Mrs. 
Amos had said the morning they 
started for camp; and Tinka had 
looked at her in astonishment. “But 
she’d never do that in front of a 
lot of people,’ she said. 

As it turned out Tinka was right. 
Mousie waited till they reached the 
cottage and then retired at once to 
the box hastily prepared under the 
living-room couch. When they went 
to look a little later there had been 
four new kittens, three tigers and a 
black. The tigers had been engaging 
from the first, but Blackie was hope 
lessly, grotesquely plain. A yellow 
ish strip ran down his nose and 
spread out in brown and yellow 
patches on either side. One eye was 
black, the other ringed with white. 
He looked, Mrs. Amos thought, as 
though he had caught every unfor 
tunate element of his dubious ances- 
try full in the face. 

“T’d like to know how we're going 
to get six cats home,” Mr. Amos said. 

“Oh we'll manage,’ said Mrs. 
Amos. 

When the morning came to close 
up they put all six cats in the car 
first while they closed up the cot- 
tage. Amy the sullen Persian was 
stowed in the old duffle bag but 
quickly scrambled out. She and 
Mousie who were old but accustomed 
enemies prowled about the car ex 
changing perfunctory The 
kittens scrambled in every direction. 
Even from a distance the car seemed 
to be crawling with excited cat-life. 


curses. 


Mr. Amos coming up with the last 
of the dunnage bags paused and 
glanced through the window. “My 


God!” he said. 

“They'll probably settle down once 
we get started,’ Mrs. Amos said. 

It was complicated of course but 
breaking up camp was always com 
plicated. Only why, Mrs. Amos won 
dered, did the weather always have 
to change at the last moment, 
offering them perversely the loveliest 
day in the year just as they were 
about to leave? The flawless sky 
seemed to promise a summer that 
would last f and the farm- 


forever, 
house and the row of toy trees on 
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the opposite shore lay reflected 
without a quiver in the quiet lake. 
In the back seat the children, each 
clutching two kittens, began to chant 
happily, “Good-bye Lake! Good-bye 


Lake!” But the lake had already 
vanished and they were out on the 
highway. Had she _ taken the 


bathing-suits off the line, Mrs. Amos 
wondered, and left the door of the 
ice-box open? Well it didn’t matter 
now, it was too late to turn back. 
She relaxed at last and leaning back 


watched the summer fields wheel 
serenely past and drop behind for 
another year. 


“Mousie’s throwing up,” Tinka an- 
nounced suddenly, “all over the 
seat.” 

Mr. Amos stopped the car. ‘For 
the love of—” ‘“She’s still throwing 


up,” Martie said excitedly. 
“Get out of the car!” Mrs. Amos 
ordered, ‘and take the cats. Don’t 


let any of them away. I'll straighten 


lps 


HE straightening up took some 

time and after that Amy, who 
had escaped from the duffle bag had 
to be brought back from a neighbor- 
ing field. Then cats and children 
scrambled back into the car and they 
started once more. 

“Are we going to have six cats 
this year?” Mr. Amos asked. 

“We are not,’ Mrs. Amos said 
grimly, “I’m going to phone the 
Humane Society the minute I get 
home.” 

An anguished cry came from the 


back seat. “Oh, not the Humane 
Society!” 

The Humane Society would be 
good to them, Mrs. Amos. said. 


“That’s what it’s for, to be kind to 
animals.” 

“They’re not kind if they kill cats,” 
Martie said, and Mrs. Amos, glanc 
ing round saw that her blue eyes 


were filled with angry tears. “You 
could ask the milkman to find 
homes,” she said. 


It was no use asking the milkman, 
Mrs. Amos pointed out. “The cat 
we gave him last year is having kit- 
tens herself. And all the cats we 
gave him to give to customers are 


* having kittens.” 


The little black kitten which had 
been crawling along the back of the 
seat climbed down and settled in 
Mrs. Amos’ lap. She eyed it without 
affection. It was certainly the 
ugliest kitten she had ever seen. 

“It looks like a witch’s cat,” Mr. 
Amos said. “Know any witches?” 

“T suppose I could advertise,” Mrs. 
Amos said. “Maybe if I advertised 
one small tiger I could find at least 
one home.” 


“The ancient Egyptians  wor- 
shipped the cat,” Mr. Amos said. 


“Know any ancient Egyptians?” 


§ hn day after they returned home 
Mrs. Amos placed her advertise- 
ment in the evening paper. The 
first applicant telephoned at dinner 
time. “I’d love a little kitten,’ she 
said. 
Mrs. Amos promptly took her ad- 


dress. “We'll be right over with 
one,” she said jubilantly. 
The applicant, a gentle middle 


aged lady, received the kitten with 
rapture. “It may be a girl,’ Tinka 
said. She and Martie had insisted 
on coming along to investigate the 
new home. “Tf it’s a girl you’ll have 
a lot of kittens to get rid of.” 

“It will probably go to the bath 
room in the middle of the _ bed,” 
Martie said, “they always do.” 

“Well we mustn’t keep you,” Mrs. 
Amos said quickly. “Come children, 
say good-bye to Tiger.” 

The telephone was ringing again 
when they reached home. It sounded 
as though it had been ringing a long 


time. “You the people that want 
to get rid of a tiger?” a masculine 


voice asked, “I’m 
for my little girl.” 

By the time the children had gone 
to bed three of the kittens had been 
swiftly and happily disposed of. 
“It’s marvellous!” Mrs. Amos said, 
coming back into the living-room. 


looking for one 





“IT had no idea people read the ad- 
vertisements. As soon as I run out 
of cats I’m going to start selling 
them the old Victrola.” 

There was a sound of angry argu- 
ment above and Martie came to the 
head of the stairs. “Tinka won’t let 
me have Blackie to sleep with,’ she 
said. 

“She’s calling me names,” Tinka 
called down. “She said I was a 
bitch.” 

“I didn’t,” Martie said hotly, “I 
only spelled it. I said she was a 
DijGuns 


N RS. AMOS went swiftly upstairs. 
4Yi They were to stop quarrelling, 
she said. They were not to use rude 
words. They were to go straight to 
sleep. Blackie was to be given to 
the very next person who  tele- 
phoned. 

“Not Blackie!” they cried together. 
“You won’t get rid of Blackie too!” 
Martie said piteously. 

“Blackie too,” Mrs. Amos said 
firmly. She bent down to kiss them 
good-night, but they averted their 
faces. She turned off the hall-light 
and went down-:stairs. There was a 
faint murmur from = above, the 
cautious sound of furniture moving, 
and after a moment silence. 

“You might_have—_let--them keen 
Blackie,” Mr. Amos said. But Mrs. 
Amos shook her head. “If we don’t 
get rid of him now while there’s a 
market we never will,” she said. 
“He gets uglier every minute.” But 
after a moment she got up. “Maybe I 
should see what they’re up to,” she 
said, and went upstairs. 

They were already fast asleep. 
They had drawn the beds close to- 
gether and Blackie lay curled 
between them. She stood looking 
down at them thinking how much 
younger even than their years they 
always looked when they’ were 
asleep, and how easily vulnerable to 
grief. Then the telephone rang once 





more downstairs. 
“Cats, 


hall. 
Mrs. 


picked up the receiver. “I’m very 
sorry,” she said. “We did have kit- 
tens to give away but we've found 
good homes for all of them.” 


” Mr. Amos said, from the 


Amos went downstairs and 





Some of the “ills that flesh is heir to” 
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These Are The Men Who 
Settled Japan's Fate 


By FREDERICK COOK 


The master plan for the occupa- 
tion of Japan was drawn up by 
a small group in Washington, six 
men experienced in Japanese af- 
fairs. Three are State Department 
ment men, the other three profes- 
sors. 

They will continue to devise 
policy. 


_ men sitting in a little room 

behind the grim facade of the 
State Department in Washington are 
keeping their fingers crossed to-day. 
For as MacArthur’s men pour into 
Japan and take over the country, they 
are putting to the final test the mas- 
ter plan these six men have devised 
in the last 18 months. 

They are the men who decided that 
the Emperor should keep his throne. 
They are the men who answered all 
the “What to do with Japan” ques- 
tions factually, unemotionally, in 
private reports to the President while 
“experts” of every hue were _ pro- 
pounding their theories in the Sunday 
supplements. 

The secret six went to work early 
in 1944. Cordell Hull, then Secretary 
of State, called them together as the 
nucleus of the State Department’s In- 
ter-Divisional Committee on the Far 
East, a body of which few outside 
the Government had ever heard. 
Many have given it their advice and 
help. But the six remained as the 
master planners, 

First, there is Eugene Dooman, 55- 
year-old right-hand man to former 
Under-Secretary Joseph Grew, who 
was America’s Ambassador in Tokyo 
for ten years, and chose Dooman per- 
sonally for this job. 

Dooman is the son of missionaries. 
He was born in Tokyo and has lived 
more than half his life in Japan. He 
knows more Japanese history than 
most Japs. 


"“Stiffened” Grew’s Warning 


While Grew occupied the Tokyo 
Embassy, Dooman was his counsellor 
there. It was he who always urged 
a plain speaking policy and who “ap- 
plied the stiffening” to Grew’s mem- 
orable 1939 warning, before the Jap- 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Tokyo, that Americans did not relish 
the way Japan was heading. 

Then there is Joseph Ballantine, 
Director of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs in the State Department. He 
began his diplomatic career as a stu- 
dent interpreter in Japan in 1909. His 
command of Japanese became so good 
that he spoke it better than many 
educated Japs. He even understands 
Jap humor and is able to project his 
dry American humor through their 
linguistic maze. 

Third is Erle Dickover, now chief 
of the Division of Japanese Affairs. 
Before he became a student inter- 
preter in Japan in 1914 he ran a 
motor hire firm there. He has held 
diplomatic posts in Melbourne and in 
Java, but only briefly. Almost his 
whole career has been in Tokyo. He, 
too, speaks Japanese expertly and 
is an authority on modern industrial 
Japan, whereas Ballantine has spec- 
ialized in Japanese history, art and 
culture. Both are 57. 

The fourth of the six is Dr. 
George Blakeslee, chairman of the 
committee, At 74 he is the eldest of 
the group. A gentle, scholarly man, 
he holds degrees from British, French 
and German, as well as American uni- 
versities. He, too, speaks Japanese— 
he once lectured to Japanese students 
on international affairs. 

Hugh Borton, 42, is the youngest 
on the list. He served with the Quak- 
ers in Japan for two years in his 
youth, Ten years later he returned 
to Tokyo, proficient in the language, 
and became a post-graduate student 
at Tokyo University. Until Pearl Har- 
bor, he was Professor of Japanese 
language and history at New York’s 
Columbia University. 

Last of the six is Dr. Quincy Wright, 
54, one of America’s top authorities 
on international law, which he used 
to teach at Chicago University. 


These are the men who sat down 
18 months ago and pooled their know- 
ledge and experience to evolve a plan 
for handling the conquered foe, 

This is how they worked. Blakeslee 
walked into the meeting every day 
armed with a list of specific ques- 
tions. Some had come from Whitehall, 
some from the White House, some 


from the Service chiefs. Like a school- 
master he read them out, then hand- 
ed copies to each member sitting at 
the table. Each man made his notes, 
then went off to consider his prob- 
lem and its solution. 

At the next meeting each submitted 
his answer, then sat back and waited 
for his colleagues to tear his plan to 
shreds with their objections. They 
usually did. But out of the hours and 
days of give and take, principles slow- 
ly emerged. 


Decided for Emperor 


They wrangled for months over the 
Emperor, They finally decided that 
if he was taken away the entire 


structure of Japanese life would col- 
lapse, and the Allies would be left 
in a position of having virtually to 
annex Japan, whether they wanted 
to or not, ; 

With no Emperor they felt that 
the millions of Japs might go com- 
pletely passive, and the whole bur- 
den of running the country would 
fall upon the Allies. And only a few 
hundred Englishmen, Americans and 
Russians can speak Japanese well. 

The surrender has not brought an 
end to the labors of the secret six. 
To-day they are still busy with occu- 
pation policy. They are pinning great 
hopes on the Emperor, Properly con- 
trolled they think he can provide the 
means whereby Japan can evolve a 





representative government and one 
day take her place again among the 
civilized peoples. 

We shall soon begin to see if they 
are right. The six have good reason 
to keep their fingers crossed. 


More W idely Quoted 


SATURDAY NIGHT is quoted or 
referred to by editors and newspapers 
and other periodicals in Canada on 
more occasions per issue than is any 
daily newspaper or any other period- 
ical of general appeal in Canada. 
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Andras. Architect E. C. S. Cox, 
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Slass areas shown overlooking 


Branches coast to coast. 
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...made possible by Shermopane ‘ 


Thermopane provides effective insulation because a dehydrated 
layer of air is hermetically sealed between its two panes of glass. 
Thanks to the patented Bondermetic Seal, used to prevent dirt 
and moisture infiltration, there are only two glass surfaces to 
clean. You leave this double glass window pane in all year... 
there’s no extra glass to put up or take down. 


It's a modern, practical way to enjoy all the benefits of big- 
ger windows, with assurance of winter comfort and heating 
economy. Write Hobbs Glass Limited, Dept. B-7, London, Canada, 
for free booklet ‘SOLAR HOUSES”. Please send 10¢ to pay for 
handling and mailing. 
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Thorncrest Village, Canada’s first 
Complete Planned Community, is now 


being built in Etobicoke Township, Ontario. 


play-lots, club house. 


180 modern homes, on 100 acres of 
perfect land, are to include every require- 
ment for modern living . . . including of 
course Thermopane, the double-glass 
windowpane that insulates! 


Each Thorncrest home will benefit by 
facilities operated by the Community 
Association: such as nursery school, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, parks, 
Homesites are 


carefully designed from a master plan... 
lovely views are presented to the 
home-owner through big Thermopane 


“picture windows.” 
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The front elevation is almost entirely glass! At the 


rear, a large picture window looks out on the 


dining terrace. 


Yet there’s no excessive heat loss 


through windows, thanks to Thermopane’s insulat- 
ing property. 
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Deadlock On Italy Emphasizes 
Dangers Of Influence Spheres 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


\ JITH the meeting of the Big Five 

foreign ministers in London to 
begin the drafting of the peace 
treaties we have entered a most dif- 
ficult but extremely interesting 
phase of postwar relations between 
the powers. A very great deal will 
depend on the successful outcome of 
this meeting, being held almost in 
obscurity, in contrast to the fanfare 
which accompanied Versailles. 

A settlement of the Italian treaty 
was scheduled first, on the request 
of the Americans, because it was be- 
lieved to be the simplest and most 
uncontroversial subject with which 
one could begin. This notion has 
been rudely upset. After a week of 
debate, or more accurately, of 
sparring for position, the foreign 
ministers have had to admit that the 
Italian settlement must hang over 
until their next meeting. 

The struggle which has developed 
is not so much between the various 
powers as such, as a conflict between 
the ideal of international cooperation 
and joint responsibility enunciated at 
San Francisco, and the concept of 
big power spheres of influence and 
individual requirements for defence. 

Nor can the conflict all be blamed 
on Soviet demands. It is just that 
her demands for bases and a sphere 
of influence in the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea areas is a new and, to 
others, upsetting claim. It is no 
more reprehensible than the recently 
made American claim for a wide ring 
of Atlantic and Pacific bases, or the 


long-established British claim to a 
string of bases from Gibraltar 


through the Middle East and on out 
to Singapore and Hong Kong. 


Insist on Equal Rights 


Whether the world is to be run by 
the one way or the other, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that the Soviets are 
going to insist on an _ absolutely 
equal right to everything that the 
others claim. This needs emphasis. 
For nothing emerged so clearly from 
the San Francisco discussions as this 
Soviet determination. 

Accepted without dispute now as 
one of the three great world powers, 
they are going to assert their equal 
rights in the naming of conference 
chairmen, in the number of satellite 
nations and sister republics they can 


bring along, in South American 
affairs, in discussion of strategic 
bases anywhere in the world. in the 
Tangier question, and now in the 


partition or joint administration of 
Italian colonies and bases. 

So when the Americans brought 
along a “simple” formula for the 
settlement of the Italian question 
Which called for no reparation de- 
mands, leaving Italy her colonies 
under trusteeship from the United 
Nations, and internationalization of 
Trieste, the fireworks began. The 
Soviets had other ideas—dquite a lot 
of them. 

To begin with, they had the idea 
that if Britain was going to bring 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India and South Africa into the dis- 
cussions, because troops of these 
dominions had fought in Italy, then 
they were going to have the 
Ukraine, White Russia and Poland 
sitting in, on the argument that 
their troops were among the Red 
Army forces which met the Italian 
divisions in Russia. 


U.S. Urges “Soft” Peace 


Next, they put in a claim for 
$600,000,000 in reparations from 
Italy, although Britain and _ the 


United States, which bore the main 
brunt of the campaign to subdue 
her, were willing to waive repa- 
rations in order to help Italy to her 
feet again. For this purpose UNRRA 
aid is also being extended to her. 

When it came to Trieste, the 
Soviets came out flatly against 
either leaving that port to Italy, or 
internationalizing it, but gave their 
entire support to the Yugoslav 
claim. In the Dodecanese, which 
were by general agreement to go 
back to Greece—or so it was thought 

they suddenly put forward a de- 
mand for a base. 

This led up to the final demand, 
which seems to have flabbergasted 
the British and Americans and 
broken up the discussion for the 
time being, for a share in the base 
of Tripoli, in the Central Mediter- 


ranean, and a Soviet base at 
Massawa on the Red Sea. 
There are many, many tangled 


lines in this skein. This suddenly- 
expressed, keen Soviet interest in 
the Italian settlement is undoubtedly 
a counter to our recent insistence on 
an interest in Bulgaria, Roumania 
and Hungary, not to mention Poland. 
“If you are going to poke into our 
zone of security in Eastern Europe, 
then we will poke into your zone in 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea.” 

The demand for a base in the 











Imperial Bank of Canada 


New Vice-Presidents 








Mr. J. W. Hobbs 


Imperial Bank of Canada 
announces that Mr. J. W. Hobbs 
and Mr. W. G. More have been 
elected Vice - Presidents. Mr. 
Hobbs takes the place of Colonel 
J. F. Michie who has retired 
owing to ill health and Mr. More 
replaces the late Mr. H. T. 
Jaffray. 





Mr. W. G. More 


Mr. Hobbs is President of 
Consolidated Plate Glass Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, of 
Continental Life Insurance 


Company. Director of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and a 
number of other companies. Mr. 
More continues as General Man- 
ager, as well as Vice-President. 











Dodecanese appears to be a new at- 
tempt to secure control of the 
Dardanelles, bases on which have 
been firmly refused to the Soviets 
by Turkey. But Moscow can answer 
British protests blandly by saying 
that if it is right for you to hold a 
Greek island (Cyprus) for what you 
believe to be justifiable security rea- 
sons, it is just as right for us to have 
a Greek island in the Dodecanese for 


the same _ reasons. A difficult 
argument to answer. 
The effort to gain control of 


Trieste appears to be aimed at se- 
curing the main naval base on the 
Adriatic, and the main port for 
land-locked Austria and Hungary, as 
well as an important outlet for 
Czechoslovakia, to complete Soviet 
control of the foreign trade of these 
countries. But this is put forward 
on the basis of self-determination for 
the considerable Yugoslav population 
in this area, whose just rights it is 
again hard for democracies to deny. 

It is when we come to the question 
of the Italian colonies that the con- 
flict between the various spheres of 
influence and even more, the basic 


conflict between the sphere of 
influence policy, and the United 
Nations ideal of cooperation and 


joint responsibility, is 
into the open. 

Just enough has been whispered 
in Washington about the policy of 
one section of the State Department 


brought out 


of building up Italy as a barrier to 
further Soviet westward expansion 
to arouse the Russians to suspect 
that this is what is behind the pro- 
posal to leave the colonies to Italy 
under the “hypocrisy” of a United 
Nations trusteeship, to leave her 
Trieste, not to demand reparations, 
but instead to extend her UNRRA 
relief. 

The idea that Italy could prove 
any kind of barrier to Soviet expan- 
sion is one of the most foolish heard 
in recent times. And the idea of 
barriers being set up against any 
one would seem to sound the death 
knell of United Nations partnership, 
which depends wholly upon confi- 
dence and willing cooperation. On 
the other hand, the idea of Soviet 
expansion and any apparent use of 
the fifth column technique all over 
the world, would be no less a threat 
to United Nations confidence. 


The Dilemma 


Here we are, then, in a situation 
which needs the control of such 
strategic waterways as the Dar- 
danelles, Suez and Gibraltar, and the 
administration of colonial areas such 
as the disputed Italian colonies 
placed under a true world authority, 
before such a true authority exists. 
It is the dilemma of our times. 

The present Russian Government 
can no more disregard its national 


security, after the lessons of 1914 
and 1941, than the British Govern- 
ment, Labor or Conservative, can 
yield control of its vital line of com- 
munications through the Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East, until a 
really solid international authority 
exists to take over. Yet it is going 
to be very hard for an international 
organization to grow and operate so 
long as the big powers pursue their 
traditional policies of spheres of in- 
fluence, jealously guarding their 
individual security and jostling each 
other all along the fringes. 

Since the three great powers in- 
volved have all the territory and 
resources that they need—one cannot 
say with so much certainty, all that 
they want—the problem is basically 
one of mutual confidence. On the 
Russian side it is memory of the 
intervention of 1918-19 which feeds 
the fear of a future attack by some 
combination of the outside world. 
On our side it is suspicion of Soviet 
Russia’s ultimate aim of spreading 
communism throughout the world. 

The intervention still seems very 
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As you make your 
packaging plans for the 
future, remember that 
we are planning too— 
planning to supply you 
with improved and new 
type “Cellophane” cel- 
lulose films designed to 
help you sell successfully 
in post-war markets. 
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“CELLOPHANE” 


(2 ta the making { 


Faced with a wartime shortage of the regular raw ingredients used 
in making “Cellophane” cellulose film, our technicians have con- 
ducted an intensive search for alternative materials. This research 
has proved eminently successful. Quality of “Cellophane” has not 
only been maintained but in certain ways has actually been zmproved. 

For instance, durability of the film has been increased, especi- 
ally where cold temperatures are involved. Again, we are making a 
waterproof film today which is actually superior to the pre-war 
product—and we expect to continue its development for use in a 


large number of industries. 


Most important from our customers’ point of view, however, 
is the fact that this intensive search for new materials has indicated 
the possibility of producing certain better films—films with added 
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characteristics and with wider uses in the packaging field. 
These are now in process of development and we hope 
to have them ready for use in the post-war period. 
“Cellophane” Division, Canadian Industries Limited, P.O. 
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real to the Russians, raised as they 
have been on its story for a genera- 
tion. And, after all, the Americans 
are only beginning to forget the 
distrust of Britain engendered by 
the teaching of the history of a 
revolution which took place nearly 
two centuries ago. 

But there is another side to the 
intervention story, and an answer 
to the lingering fear of attack by 
the “capitalist” powers (which are 
composed of a very small percentage 
of capitalists, with less and less 
dominant political influence, notably 
in Britain). In its inception the 
prime motive of the intervention in 
Russia was to re-establish a fighting 
front on Germany’s eastern flank. 
The collapse of this front had made 
the defeat of Germany appear ter- 
ribly difficult, and much more 
remote. 


Other View of Intervention 


So we supported those people in 
Russia who were willing to continue 
fighting Germany, just exactly as 
the Soviets lauded Mikhailovitch and 
supported anyone else who was 
fighting Germans in 1941-42. After 
we had beaten Germany there were 
some chauvinists who wanted to 
convert our activity in Russia into a 
real intervention to unseat the 
Bolshevik Government, just as there 
were chauvinists in Russia who were 
urging the unseating of our govern- 
ments through revolution. 

But—and this is one of the most 
important, though little appreciated 
facts in modern history—our gov- 
ernments, people and soldiers would 
not support such an _ intervention, 
provide the extra troops necessary, 
or fight willingly. Our democracies, 
“capitalist” though they may be 
called, can no longer be taken into 
a war in which they have not first 
been attacked. 

Witness the episode of the “phony 
war” in Britain and France in 1939- 
40, and the attitude of the Americans 
up to Pearl Harbor. The Soviets 
should know, from the free oppor- 
tunities they have had to study our 
public opinion, that our working 
people, and a good many others, 
simply would not support a war 
against the Soviet Union. 

Let them also consider the story 
of our prompt aid given in this war. 
The bare material supplies could 
have been interpreted as given in 
purest self-interest, to save ourselves 
that much fighting against Germany. 
But how about the widespread ex- 
pressions of friendship which went 
with the goods? How about the mass 
meetings held everywhere in admira- 
tion of the Russian resistance, and 


the cigarets and comforts for un- 
known Russian “brothers” with 
which tanks built in Montreal were 
filled? 

It seems to me that this was a per- 
fect expression of our attitude of 
letting bygones be bygones, and that 
the Soviets will miss an historic op- 
portunity if they do not believe in 
it as such, and reciprocate frankly. 
Friendship has to be two-way. 

On our side of the barrier of dis- 
trust there is the suspicion of the 
spread of communism. The Soviets 
are somewhat less than frank in ex- 
pressions of their policy in this, as 
in every other matter. And we have 
no Soviet public opinion to go on. 
So we can only judge by their pro- 
cedure. 

This is beginning to present a de- 
cidedly contradictory picture. On the 
one hand, it is a fact that they have 
given the maximum of support to 
the Communist parties in every 
country of Europe from Finland to 
France, and back to Bulgaria. In 
many countries of Eastern Europe 
directly under Red Army control 
they have set up out-and-out Com- 
munist-dominated governments. 

Yet on the other hand there is ac- 
cumulating evidence that they don’t 
really believe this policy will suc- 
ceed in the long run, or else deep- 
down they still distrust even foreign 
communists. For reports from the 
whole area of Eastern Europe agree 
that the conduct of the Red Army, 
and the policy of stripping machin- 
ery everywhere are curing a great 
many people of any notions of com- 
munism which they may have had, 
and severely undermining the pres- 
tige of the Soviet-installed govern- 
ments. 


Paradox in E. Europe 


It is necessary here to recognize 
the pride which the Soviets take in 
the discipline of their soldiers and 
people. These do very few things un- 
authorized. Is the rape then, which 
is universally reported, and the loot- 
ing of private homes, including even 
the working class homes of Vienna, 
officially authorized, or at least per- 
mitted? There is no concealment 
possible in the trek of long caravans 
of covered wagons filled with such 
household loot, as the Soviet armies 
return to Russia. Certainly, at any 
rate, the stripping of machinery, 
complete in Berlin, to the extent of 
75 per cent in Vienna, extensive in 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia, must be official pol- 
icy. When this occurs in Poland, 
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supposedly being turned into a 
“friendly neighbor,” in Germany, a 
hated enemy, and in Czechoslovakia, 
Russia’s best friend in Europe, it 
raises the question whether Mos- 
cow’s long-term policy is not the 
weakening of this entire area and 
the relative strengthening of Russia. 

True, Russia lost a great deal of 
equipment carried away by the Ger- 
mans. She may be only trying to 
get the equivalent back. But would 
she do it in this way if she were real- 
ly intent on winning over the people 
of Eastern Europe, as so many 
think? 

The most likely explanation of this 
seeming paradox is, I think, that the 
Soviets, incurably addicted to hav- 
ing alternative policies and often op- 
erating both at the same time, are 
here endangering the one policy by 
hedging with another. They are 
doing the same thing — indeed, all 
three great powers are doing it in 
different degrees — in endangering 
the success of United Nations co-op- 
eration by hedging on sphere of in- 
fluence, individual security policies. 

The working out of a compromise 
between these conflicting urges will 
continue to be a painful task for the 
foreign ministers and heads of state. 
The best assurance we have of suc- 
cess is that all urgently need peace 
and cannot afford to let the effort 
fail. 














Here is a view of the gatehouse leading to the Nurenburg Municipal Jail, 
where top members of the Nazi hierarchy are imprisoned awaiting trial 
for their war crimes. The jail is in the rear of the Palace of Justice 
where the trials will take place, probably around the middle of October. 
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After working from one to three 
years in an outpost of the world, a 
man may have small liking for his 
job if thirty days or more are 
chopped off each end of his pre- 
cious leave by slow travel. Sluggish 
river boats, tortoise-gait trains and 
ten-knot steamers are no pace for a 
man impatient to get home. 
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In future air commerce, the high-speed 
double-decked Boeing C-97 will carry 
both passengers and cargo on long 
range flights. It cruises at over 300 
miles per hour from the power of 
four air-cooled radial Wright Cyclone 


18's, of 2,200 HP each. 




























Building Morale in the Outposts 


By air, there are no more out- 
posts, in the trav el sense. 

No spot on earth is more than 
three days away vy pane. Travel by 
air means an extra six to eight 
weeks of vacation, more rest and 
more rebuilding cf that drive and 
spirit which keeps ‘rade moving in 
the far-off corners of the world. 
And travel-time pay is saved by the 
governments and corporations who 
hire these men. 

In the past few years, this type of 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Canadian Wright Limited — Montreal. 





travel has changed from prediction 
to reality. It was made possible by 
the development of modern trans- 
port planes, the extension of world 
air routes, and by the power, econ- 
omy and reliability of aircraft en- 
gines for all types of planes. 

On leading airlines the world 
over, the first choice of power is 
Wright Cyclone aircraft engines. 
They help build up both trade and 
the morale of the men who create 
that trade in isolated areas. 
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Veterans In Jobs Can 
Be Easily Assisted 


By STANLEY CALDWELL 


The majority of veterans have no 
serious problems, but some re- 
quire time to reorganize their 
lives. Foremen in some of the 
smaller factories have now had 
experience with veterans who 
have found it a trifle difficult 
to fit themselves into the pattern 
of civilian life. They report that 
you do not have to be a psychia- 
trist to help such veterans. They 
are not extreme cases. All that 
is required is common sense and 
fair play — good foremanship, 
good personnel work. 

Here are a few typical cases in 
point, collected by the Health 
League of Canada, along with 
brief reports on how each man 
was handled, right in the factory. 


SYCHIATRISTS on this continent 
join with rehabilitation officials 

in saying that the veterans are not 
“problem children’ who need to be 
coddled or humoured during the cur- 
rent phase of readjustment. Only a 
small minority—with the exception 
of the physically handicapped — re- 
quire special attention when they 
start along Civvy Street. The Nation- 
al Committee for Mental Hygiene in 


Toronto points out that “the great 
majority of returned men will make 
good in civilian life. Most of them 
are young and flexible, their mili 











This Polish refugee, Roman Rostocki, 
learned to carve jewelry and other 
small articles from bone, while a 
prisoner in Germany. His tools in- 
cluded a knife and tiny wire chisels. 
All of his carvings he polished 
with tooth powder and never once 
was he caught by the Nazi guards. 
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HOMEWOOD 
SANITARIUM 


Nervous and mental conditions 
which interfere with normal, 
healthy living are treated by 
the most modern methods, in- 
cluding electric shock. 
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Each patient receives the per- 
sonal attention of experienced 
kindly physicians, nurses and 
therapists. 


Physicians are cordially invited 
to visit Homewood and observe 
the methods of treatment and 
inspect the commodious, com- 
fortable buildings, situated amid 
75 beautifullylandscaped acres. 
Rates are moderate. 
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Write for illustrated booklet to 
F.H. C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Superintendent, Homewood 
Senitarium of Guelph Ontario Limited 











tary training has taught them to 
assume responsibility, the skills they 
have used in the services can be used 
to good account and, most signifi- 
cant of all, they constitute a superior 
group, both physically and mentally.” 

Some of these veterans will of 
course require time to reorganize 
their lives, but with understanding 
help, they can bring cooperation and 
valuable services to industry. 

These views are given strong sup- 
port by a panel of physicians and 
psychiatrists assigned by the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, 
Chicago, to study the problem of 
veterans’ readjustment. The panel 
offers a word of caution against the 
tendency to “view with alarm” and 
become too apprehensive about the 
problem, therefore seeing trouble 
where none exists. Headed by Dr. 
Victor G. Heiser, author of “An Amer- 
ican Doctor’s Odyssey”, this com- 
mittee has divided veterans into three 
classifications: 

(1) The minority group whose em- 
ployment should be subject to ex- 
haustive placement procedures. 

(2) A relatively small group who 
may need “trial placement” on jobs 
so that knowledge can be gained of 
their capabilities and preferences. 

(3) The large majority who have 
no difficulties and who may be handa- 
led according to the employer’s usual 
employment method. 

In April of this year, Group Cap- 
tain S. N. F. Chant of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs told a 
meeting in Ottawa _ that there is a 
tendency to exaggerate the problems 
and difficulties of ex-servicemen. “Ac- 
tually’, he said, ‘‘the reports coming 
back to us from industry show that 
they are proving to be satisfactory 
employees’. He added that veterans 
now embarking upon_ university 
courses have a seriousness of pur- 
pose which is reflected in their stud- 


ies. 


Not Typical 


This is good news for the managers 
of small factories and their foremen 
who may have become apprehensive 
as a result of their efforts to employ 
some of the servicemen discharged 
in the early stages of the war. Such 
veterans were apparently not typical; 
many of them would strike person 
ality snags anywhere—even in Civ- 
ilian life. Management in the small 
industries may also have been read- 
ing (and become discouraged by) the 
reports of highly efficient placement 
procedures set up by such firms as 
Lever Brothers in Toronto and Som- 
erville Limited in London, Ontario 
procedures not always feasible in 
small firms with their lack of facili- 
ties. 

Yet exhaustive procedures are not 
required by small factories in their 
efforts to do an efficient placement 
job. 

As the experts have pointed out, 
nearly all veterans either have no 
problems whatever or are merely 
finding it difficult to fit themselves 
into the pattern of civilian life. For 
the small minority needing special 
help, there are in Canada the train 
ing and counselling officials of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Ot 
tawa, with district offices and sub- 
offices located in all provinces. 

Foremen in some of the smaller 
industries have now had experience 
with veterans who require more time 
to adjust themselves to the routine 
of civilian jobs. They report that you 
do not have to be a psychiatrist to 
help such veterans. They are not 
“extreme”. All that is required is 
common sense and fair play—-good 
foremanship—-good personnel work. 

Here, for example, are a few cases 
in point: veterans who did not adjust 
themselves quickly to their jobs. Col- 
lected by the Health League of Can 


ada, these cases are fairly typical, 
and so a brief report on how each 
man was handled should be inter 
esting: 


A. An intelligent young chap of 
twenty-five. He was very introspect- 
ive and shy. He did not readily make 





friends and hesitated to enter into 
the conversation of his fellow em- 
ployees. He was backward and retir- 
ing in the army and it is possible 
that he received a good deal of kid- 
ding from the boys in the ranks. 
The personnel supervisor and fore- 
man took a special interest in this 
veteran. They did everything possible 
to increase his feeling of importance. 
They showed him that he was ap- 
preciated, Realizing that a few more 
qualities of the extrovert would make 
him a happier and more efficient 
worker, they did what they could to 
boost his ego. They discovered that he 
could play the cornet and immediate- 
ly got him interested in a local band. 
This hobby is working wonders. He 
now does excellent work and is grad- 
ually “coming out of his shell”. 


Low Intelligence Worker 


B. A young veteran, not very in- 
telligent. When he started to work, 
it was found that he could not handle 
a job requiring much skill, reasoning 
or initiative. 

The handling of this young man 
proves what rehabilitation officials 
have emphasized for years, namely, 
that the superior type of employee, 
assigned to a very simple kind of 
job, will become restless and dissatis- 
fied: whereas the worker of lower 
mental rating will be far happier 
and efficient on that particular job. 





This young chap was quite satisfac- 
tory when given tasks clearly out- 
lined to him beforehand, such as tak- 
ing equipment from one department 
to another, or moving a truck “from 
this spot to that.” With patience 
and understanding, he is proving to 
be a loyal and efficient workman. 
There is a definite place in industry 


for a worker of this kind. There are 
many types of assembly work, and 
jobs of a “repetitive nature,’ which 
are very well suited to the worker 
with under par intelligence. 

C. This chap disliked routine. He 
was often late for work. He usually 
took longer for lunch than he should 
and very often would go into a beer 
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Very skillful and painstaking is 
the work of these girl artists, em- 
ployed by the British Ministry of 
Pensions in making artificial hands. 





























































jouver parlor at noon, taking a friend with 
him. Under the spasmodic routine 
and discipline of army life, he has 
been “getting away” with being lazy 
and avoiding unpleasant tasks. 

This veteran had a fairly good job 
before the war, but was a little 
spoiled by army life. The foreman 
adopted a kindly yet firm attitude. 
He pointed out the importance of 
the veteran’s new job in relation to 
the operations of the firm as a 
whole. He compared industrial co- 
operation with army teamwork, got 
him to see that he was pulling his 
weight on a good civilian team. Al- 
lowed to get away early at times, 
this veteran was able to settle down 
after a few months into the temp 
of steady work. 


Couldn't Concentrate 


D. An ex-pilot who had been 
wounded. His record, when he start- 
ed to work, was quite good. He was 
never absent without reasonable 
cause and was always on time. How- 
ever, he couldn’t concentrate. He 
would wander away from his bench 
and start talking to other employees. 

The plant doctor urged the fore- 
man to be patient with this veteran. 
The foreman agreed to do so, be- 
came friendly with the young ex- 
pilot and learned that he had had a 
fairly responsible job before the 
: war. The foreman then proceeded 

: to outline the future offered by the 

- 4 new job, along with the young man’s 
chances of promotion, and at the 

4 first opportunity gave him a job 
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with more responsibility. The young 
man’s interest was immediately 
stimulated; more responsibility was 
| just what he needed, and his atten- 
tion to the job from that time on 
i never wavered. 

E. This young fellow, just twenty- 
one, had never had a job before en- 
listment. He did not take his work 
seriously. He seemed unable to fit 





Canada’s Leading Shipyard 


BUILDS 
More than Ships ... 


Here are some of the products which are built 
In our shops: 


Here we have engineering shops of great size— 
modern as the very laiest equipment can make them 
and skilled workmen with a war-sharpened “KNOW- 
HOW” ready to work on your problems. 


Will you need special machinery for postwar 
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Affairs for further training and HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
counselling. This is the procedure 

recommended for men of this kind. tata mo ae 
It is possible through both National Distillation and Evaporation 
Selective Service and the Depart- Equipment ¢ Cookers 


ment of Veterans Affairs to arrange Fermentation Equipment ; 

7 for veterans of this type to secure Acid Plants ® Copper Tubing ip ica va can inl 

ff nel in find? Fabricated C Tank 

| further training and help in finding ee eee ee WINNIPEG EDMONTON DRUMHELLER 
» congenial work. Such a man needs SPECIAL MACHINER 

4 P ; Y VANCOUVER 

» to get a picture of himself, and this 


is done through psychometric tests pitt Acie dren ets ld dailies 
given by the government rehabilita- 
tion officers. Very often the parents 
are informed of the man’s trouble 
and their cooperation enlisted. 

In most cases, however, veterans 
can be adjusted—are being adjusted 
—through good foremanship and 
Sympathetic personnel work. 
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Torontos Art Gallery 
Explores Education 


By PAUL DUVAL 


The Toronto Art Gallery has 
played an important part in the 
cultural life of Toronto and of the 
smaller centres of Ontario. The 
Gallery is at present engaged in 
a campaign for new members. 
Here Saturday Night's Art Editor 
outlines its work in the past and 
tells why citizens should help, 
by their support, to make possible 
an increase of its valuable activi- 
ties in the future. 


A RT galleries are forbidding insti- 
41 tutions for most persons. ‘Too 
much afraid of the possible effort to 
“understand” pictures to ever get 
around to enjoying them, the vie 
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@ Spread it on—shave—wipe it 
off. Gives you a quick, perfect 
refreshing shave... anywhere, 
anytime. Wilts the whiskers, 
soothes the skin. (And, for the 
perfect finish, splash your face 
with invigorating Mennen SKIN 
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PROFESSOR BERTIE WILKINSON 
M.A., Ph.D. 


History Professor at the University of 
Toronto, who is delivering a series of 
historical broadcasts each Sunday at 
2.15 p.m. over C.F.R.B. The series is 
entitled “Canada in the Modern World” 
and is a feature of the Corectal Better 
Vision Programme sponsored on behalf 
of the optical profession by Imperial Op- 
tical Company, pioneer Canadian optical 
manufacturers. “Canada in the Modern 
World” evovles from Professor Wilkin- 
son’s popularly acclaimed “Stories from 
the Background of Canadian History,” 
featured on the Corectal Better Vision 
Programme during 1944-45. Professor 
Wilkinson was formerly Lecturer in 
University College of Exeter and Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional History at 
Manchester University. Since 1938 he 
has been Professor of History at the 
University of Toronto. 





age man is willing to leave picture 
galleries to the artists, aesthetes, 
school children and ladies’ clubs of 
his community. The civic gallery, un- 
like the local stadium, is still, in the 
popular consciousness, a place for 
“long hairs.” Even libraries are not 
tinged with the same other-worldly 
atmosphere for the man in the 
street. 

The cause of the above unhappy 
state of affairs is partly to be laid 
at the doors of the galleries them- 
selves, who so often in the past— 
quite the reverse to encouraging 
public appreciation—have kept them- 
selves pristinely aloof. Artists are 
also partly to blame, possessed as 
they have frequently been with an 
anti-social, if partly self-defensive, 
scorn for laymen, and a petty jeal- 
ousy of their colleagues. 

These handicaps, however, are 
rapidly disappearing. Artists now 
know that they are vital, but not 
necessarily privileged, members of 
the whole social fabric; and art gal- 
leries are realizing that, if they are 
to effectively survive, they must go 
to the people—the people who still 
consider art “highbrow’—rather than 
to withdraw Buddha-like into them- 
selves. 


Practical Benefits 


Intelligent art galleries’ members 
now realize that they incorporate an 
institution which is as “practical” in 
serving the welfare and happiness 
of the population as are hospitals, or 
fire-halis or police-stations. For art 
can be as conducive to mental well- 
being and emotional rest as can 
music or even medicine; and if our 
art galleries can make paintings and 
sculpture as nearly easy to see as 
music is easy to hear, they have a 
potential store of visual pleasure to 
offer vast numbers of people and a 
prospectively big job to do for its 
community’s citizens. 

Such a program, of course, costs 
money—a lot of money. And, since 
the Art Gallery of Toronto is anxious 
to extend such work in the Province 
of Ontario, bringing to the Province’s 
children and adults the stimulus and 
pleasure to be derived from fine 
works of art, it is at present engaged 
upon a drive to acquire funds through 
membership fees. 

When you become a paying mem- 
ber of the Art Gallery of Toronto— 
or of any substantial, progressive art 
gallery—you are not putting money 
into an untried organization but, 
rather, one which has continually 
served the people of Toronto and On- 
tario for a period of many years. 
Thus, this present campaign for 
funds is one which should concern 
not only the artists and art collect- 
ors of this province, but also every 
citizen. For the Art Gallery of Tor- 
onto has striven to be more than a 
place where artists may hang their 
pictures. 

The Gallery, over the years, has in- 
creased the scope of its activities to 
embrace child and adult art educa- 
tion, travelling loan exhibitions for 
use by the smaller centres of Ontario, 
and musical concerts. It has tried to 
take its rightful place as a communi- 
ty centre serving many thousands of 
persons who, hitherto, had considered 
art, if they thought of it at all, as be- 
yond their comprehension. 


Children’s Classes 


Through the Saturday morning 
children’s art classes, which were in- 
augurated by Arthur Lismer in 1928, 
the Art Gallery of Toronto has given 
many thousands of talented children 
a stimulating start in life of which 
they would otherwise have been de- 
prived. These classes, as the records 
show, have played a vital role in 
nurturing the lives of Toronto’s 
younger citizens during the past fif- 
teen years. 

Closely associated with. these 
classes is the Children’s Art Centre 
where boys and girls of all ages, 
from two to their ’teens, go to pursue 





painting, designing or craftwork and, 
at the same time, receive a training 
in tolerant living. At this Art Centre, 
young people of all colors and creeds 
mix together amicably and to their 
eventual understanding of one anoth- 
er. 

Also at the Art Centre, are held 
classes for adults who wish to paint 
or do sculpture or craftwork, and for 
teachers who desire to study the 
latest techniques of art instruction 
or to experiment themselves in art 
mediums. 

Such educational experiments are 
evidence that the Art Gallery of Tor- 
onto’s educational program is an ad- 
mirably flexible thing. Encouraging 
success, for instance, was achieved 
last year with an innovation called 
“Open Nights” which were held one 
evening a week from September to 
April; on these occasions the public 
were enabled to see films, go on con- 
ducted tours of the current exhibits 
or, if they wanted to, paint or draw 
themselves. Both the “Open Nights” 
and the newly inaugurated “Second- 
ary School Nights” are to be re- 
peated this year and will probably 
constitute regular features of the 
Gallery’s program from now on. 

Following in the lead of alert 
British and American galleries, the 
Art Gallery of Toronto, in coopera- 
tion with the Conservatory of Music, 
four years ago initiated free Sunday 
concert programs at which the best 
local musical talent could be heard. 
These free programs have been con- 
sistently attended by capacity aud- 
iences and, for many of Toronto’s 
less fortunate citizens, form one of 
the brightest spots in their week. 

The Art Gallery of Toronto will 
undoubtedly branch out in the future 
into more and more. educational 
work of a type which will have an 
important effect upon the lives of 
the population of Toronto and of On- 
tario. Whatever direction these activi- 
ties may take, Mr. Charles S. Band, 
the Gallery’s President, and Mr. Mar- 
tin Baldwin, its Curator, have been 
committed by former example and 











A touch of home to Canadian troops 
still overseas are these lovely ladies, 
members of Canadian Concert 
troupes. (L. to R.), Adele Paquin 
and Roland Lavergne, both of Mont- 
real and Shirley Anderson, Toronto. 


the pressing need for cultural diver- 
tissement for the public, to an in- 
creased and progressively embracing 
art education program. 

What has already been achieved, 
considering the funds at the Gall- 
ery’s disposal has been wholly ad- 
mirable, but much that badly needed 
to be done was not realized because 
of a shortage of necessary funds. 
Those funds, if the Gallery is to ex- 
tend its work, must be found. 


Modest Investment 


To become a member of the Art 
Gallery of Toronto is a simple mat- 
ter of investing a very modest sum 
in Canada’s cultural future. Though 
the price of local membership is only 
ten dollars annually, and out-of-town 
membership three dollars annually, 


it means part of the difference be- 
tween Ontario and its capital city 
having a vigorous or a parched cul- 
tural existence. 

Ontario’s citizens, generally, have 
not been untowardly vigorous in 
their support of community cultural 
projects in the past. In the present 
membership drive of the Art Gallery 
of Toronto, they are offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity to make up for 
some of this cultural slack. 

Art, and its manifestations in in- 
dustrial design, therapy, and arch- 
itecture, is as essential to the full 
life of a civilized nation as are food, 
clothing and shelter. And since the 
Art Gallery of Toronto is Ontario’s 
main centre of community art activi- 
ty, it deserves every bit of support 
the citizens of this Province can offer 
it. 
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ISN'T IT THE TRUTH ? 
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THIS JOB WONT LAST 
FOREVER, SAM. THEN 
WHAT WILL YOU DO? 
BACK TO MY 
OLD WORK 








1GUESS ALOT OF SKILLED 
WORKMEN FELT THE SAME WAY. 


YOU BET! THATS WHY 
CIVILIAN INDUSTRIES HAVE 
BEEN SO SHORT-HANDED... J 











THEN WHY DID YOU EVER LEAVE 
iT? WE NEED OVERALLS, TOO 





pee SURE! BUT AT THE TIME 
) FIGURED WE NEEDED 
THESE BABIES MORE! 












..AND THATS SOMETHING TO 
REMEMBER WHEN YOU THINK 
GOODS ARE SCARCE AND NOT 





BE PATIENT! 
Until all our industries have 
reconverted, wartime short- 
ages will continue and, with 
them, the need for price con- 
trol. We can help win the 
battle against inflation by 
accepting . . . without too 
much grumbling . . . the in- 
convenience this necessitates. 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 


London Canada 
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Britain Still Fights 
A Battle of Mines 


By WILLIAM RANDOLPH 


In the past two years a hundred 
men have lost their lives in re- 
moving mines from along the 
coastline in Britain. 

Mines removal is a dangerous 
task with many obstacles and it 
may take several years to clear 
the millions of mines which have 
been planted along Britain's 
shores. 

A new technique is the use of 
a powerful water jet operated 
from a converted Bren carrier. 


HE Royal Engineers have cleared 

250,000 mines from _ Britain’s 
beaches, and have opened up the 
majority of large holiday resorts. 
Work continues as fast as a proper 
regard for their lives allows. 

Casualties so far amount to about 
100 officers and men killed and 30 
wounded; those who are hit at all 
usually die at once. Gradually, by 
means of the most rigid discipline, 
accidents are being reduced, but it 
may well be that they can never be 
entirely prevented. Over-balancing 
in a high wind or making a small 
error of judgment when detecting 
may well cause a mine to explode; 
and it is rarely that the man on the 
spot has the opportunity to be more 
careful next time. 

So great is the nervous strain that 
even battle-trained sappers cannot 
be kept at it continuously, and no 
party is engaged in mine clearance 
for more than four weeks without a 
break. The proportion of officers 
and senior N.C.O.’s to men must 
be high: at least one senior N.C.O. 
to each two detecting parties, con- 
sisting of about five men each, and 
never more than four parties to one 
officer. , 

The work of clearing Britain’s 
beaches started almost exactly two 
years ago, when it was decided that 
the danger of invasion was over. At 
first the Bomb Disposal Units of the 
Royal Engineers had instructions to 
clear the area needed for invasion 
operations. When that job was com- 
pleted they worked according to the 
requirements of the civil local au- 
thorities who naturally wanted the 
beaches of their holiday resorts to 
be cleared, and that job also is ap- 
proaching completion. The task of 
making the whole coastline of Brit- 
ain safe from mines, however, may 
well take several years. 


Mines Have Moved 


When these mines were laid in 
1940 and ’41, most of them were bur- 
ied only three or four inches deep. 
Now cliff erosion, storms, tides and 
shifting sand have buried some as 
much as 30 feet; sand dunes covering 
mines to a depth of from ten to 
twenty feet are quite common. The 
same agencies may cause mines to 
shift outside the marked areas a 
distance of a mile or more. In this 
way it is possible that mines may 
occasionally turn up in areas that 
have been searched and cleared. 

The largest and thickest mine- 
fields are in the south and east of 
England, where the fear of invasion 
was greatest, but mines were laid all 
round the coast, and the north-east 
is proving one of the most difficult 
areas to tackle; one part will re- 


quire at least six months’ hard 
work. 
In the thickest minefields the 


mines were laid about twenty feet 
apart, and they may have drifted 
closer together. Years of exposure 
have rendered them very sensitive, 
and the slightest disturbance of the 
soil above may cause one to explode. 
The pressure caused by one explosion 
may detonate the next mine, and 
within a few seconds the whole sec- 
tion of minefield may blow up. That 
is only one of the dangers sappers 
have to face. The mine most com- 
monly used has 20 lbs. of high ex- 
plosive, and under certain circum- 
stances can cause serious injury up 
to 200 yards away. 

Men working on this job need to 
have steady nerves; all of them 
have to learn their work in a dummy 


minefield before starting the real 
thing, and all the time they are 
closely watched. One reason why 
mine clearance has not progressed 
more quickly has been the need for 
the latest kinds of equipment, which 
have been wanted abroad. Obvious- 
ly mine clearance in Britain could 
not be allowed to interfere in any 
way with the war effort, and opera- 


tional theatres of war had to have 
the first call on both men and ma- 
terial. 

Where mines are buried to a con- 
siderable depth, bull-dozers or arm- 
ored angle-dozers may be used to re- 
move the top layer. Another method 
is to use a powerful water jet. This 
is operated from a converted Bren 
carrier. The jet penetrates’ the 
shingle to a considerable depth, and 
from a second carrier a man watches 
for mines through a_ periscope. 
Usually the jet is sufficient to ex- 
plode any mines it hits, but if it fails 
they are speedily destroyed by other 
means. 

This new technique was perfected 
by a Bomb Disposal Company of 
the Royal Engineers at Shoreham, 


and many sappers are being taught 
it. In a Bren carrier a man is safe 
from mines at ten yards, so the 
risk is very small. Another method 
in use is the low-pressure jet, which 
does not detonate mines, but merely 
washes away layers of shingle un- 
til they are sufficiently near the 
surface to be detected by ordinary 
means. 

The ordinary mine detector will 
not locate mines through more than 
a few feet of sand or shingle, but 
a new type has been evolved which 
penetrates to greater depths. The 
trouble is that detectors often fasten 
on pots and pans and other debris 
left on the beach which may be mis- 
taken for mines. 

Minefields are usually swept in 


lanes. One man goes forward. with a 
detector, and a second follows with 
a white tape which he trails behind 
him to mark the area that has been 
swept; it is a rigid rule that nobody 
must wander outside the tape. 

If the first man detects a mine 
he stands motionless while another 
comes up and removes the soil gently 
with a trowel. When the mine is un- 
covered the first man retreats at 
least 25 yards and lies down. While 
a mine is being disarmed only one 
man exposes himself so that in the 
event of an accident there cannot be 
more than one casualty. 

It is by rigidly enforcing these 
safety precautions that the Military 
authorities have succeeded in con- 
siderably reducing casualties. 
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Connected to the sink drain, the G-E Garbage Disposall 
mechanically grinds up all waste to a fine pulp which 
Is whisked away as easily as water. 
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Down the Sink — with Your 
Most Unpleasant Kitchen Task! 


Getting rid of greasy, offensive kitchen 


!ron Kettle Washer 

Toaster: Food Mixer: Vacuum Cleaner 
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Sandwich Grill Sunlamp Heating Pad 


. *The G-E Dishwasher—washes, rinses and dries dishes automatically. 
{The G-E Garbage Disposali—grinds up all kitchen waste, including bones, and flushes it hygienically away. 


While many of these appliances are not now available, restrictions have already been lifted from 
some and limited supplies are on the way. Contact your General Electric Appliance Dealer. 


waste—isn’t that just about the most 
unpleasant of all your kitchen tasks? 
Isn’t that a problem you’d like to see 
solved cleanly, efficiently, electrically; 
by a simple device that would dispose 
of all kitchen garbage — at the 
touch of a switch? In the General 
Electric Disposall, such a device will 
be available for your all-electric 
kitchen! A neat, speedy, effective unit 
that fits beneath your sink and grinds 
up garbage in a jiffy and whisks it 
away down the drain 


GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 
Garbage Disposal 


Designed for installation below the 
outlet of your sink. You simply feed 
all kitchen scraps—including bones— 
down the sink. The G-E Garbage 
Disposall grinds them to a complete 
pulp which a stream of cold water will 
flush away—quickly and hygienically. 
Although not available now, your 
G-E Dealer will be able to supply you 
as soon as conditions permit. 
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Will Yugoslavia Reach 
Lasting Federation? 


By RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


In this, the first in a short series 
of articles written from Yugo- 
slavia, Mr. Davies tackles the 
question of Balkan political unity. 

In his opinion those who look 
for real unity in the Balkans 
have grounds for optimism. The 
new form of Constituent Assem- 
bly, he believes, will continue 
the weld in the country which 
Partisan activity began. 


Belgrade: 

HE Balkans have a population of 

only fifty million but they have 
had divisions and conflicts enough 
for a continent. History itself de- 
termined the troublesome nature of 
the Balkans. A part of the penin 
sula for centuries had been subjected 
to the Turks. A part had been in- 
corporated into Austria-Hungary. 
Certain areas fell under Italian dom 
inance. It was not until the Balkan 
wars of the beginning of the twenti 
eth century that Serbia and Monte- 
negro became independent. Greece 
and Bulgaria cast off Turkish rule 
even earlier. And only the war of 
1914-1918 brought in its wake the 
unification of the major South Slav 
nations into one state—the Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia 

However, the Yugoslav Kingdom 
failed to resolve the problems of the 
South Slavs. Essentially it was 
founded upon the premise that Ser 
bia was the leading nation and all 
others subsidiary. Yugoslavia was 
torn by internal dissension. The fail- 
ure to solve the national problem 
was driving Yugoslavia towards de- 
struction. In April, 1941 the old 
Yugoslavia indeed was destroyed. 
The Germans, Italians, Rumanians 
and Bulgarians cast themselves upon 
the helpless country. The future of 
Yugoslavia seemed hopeless. 

And yet it was only a few days 
after that that partisan struggle be- 
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gan under the slogan of the unity of 
all Yugoslav peoples against the 
enemy. The South Slavs felt that 
more united than divided them. Serb, 
Montenegrin, Macedonian, Croatian, 
Slovene, Bosnian and Herzogovinian 
rose almost as one to fight for free- 
dom. In the course of bitter parti- 
san battles the new Yugoslavia was 
forged as a federation of six equal 
national units. 

Here is how the Minister for Cro- 
tia, Doctor Pavel Gregoric sums it 
up: “When Belgrade was liberated, 
the Government for the first time 
was formed on a federative basis. 
Ministries were established for each 
federal unit within the union. We 
no longer fear one another. We no 
longer compete or fight for favors. 
The struggle has united us. We work 
with one another.” 

“Is it planned to continue these 
ministries indefinitely?” the Minis- 
ter was asked at the conference 
where I met him. 

“No. After the Constituent As- 
sembly when the new Parliament is 
created and elected, the need for 
state ministries will disappear. 
There will be a two-house system: 
one to which members will be elect- 
ed by means of proportional repre- 
sentation, the other composed of an 
equal number of delegates from each 
constituent unit. The two house sys- 
tem will amply suffice to care for 
our federal and federative needs.” 

“How was your national question 


solved?” the Minister was. then 
asked. 

Croatian Case 

Gregoric was thoughtful. “You 


must understand,” he said after a 
pause, “that before, in old Yugosla- 
via, no nation was satisfied. But 
now that we have union, we Croa- 
tians and all nationalities feel free 
and equal. We know that we can 
get an equal deal. But all Yugoslav 
nations also know that for their lib- 
eration they owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Serbs who first raised the 
banners of struggle against the 
enemy. We Croatians only joined in 
1942-1943, when the second session 
of the A.V.N.O.J., the national libera- 
tion council, decided to adopt the 
federal principle for Yugoslavia.” 

“Why were the Croatians not 
among the first to rise in rebellion?” 

“There are many historic reasons 
for this,” Gregoric replied. “The 
strongest Party in Croatia for many 
years was the Croatian Peasant 
Party formed by the Radic brothers. 
These men did yeoman work. They 
brought political consciousness to 
masses of peasants. But one of the 
Radic brothers died; the other was 
killed in Parliament. Doctor Mat- 
chek came to leadership. At this 
time the Croats were very dissatis- 
fied with the policy of the Yugoslav 
Government. One had to have con- 
siderable political clarity to see that 
were Yugoslavia smashed Croatia 
too would be lost. 

“Matchek did not see this. His 
paper Khorvatski Dnevnik sang 
praises of Germans and Italians. As 
a result many did not feel them- 
selves threatened when the Germans 
invaded the country. Matchek did 
all he could to place barriers upon 
the resistance movement. And when 
Pavelic came to power, forming his 
so-called Sovereign Croatian State 
under German and Italian aegis, 
Matchek called upon the Croatians 
to support this state. But to the peo- 
ple the Pavelic state meant the state 
of the bloody Ustachi who were mas- 


sacring thousands, above all Serbs 
living in Croatia. In 1942-1943, no 
longer able to ensure oppression, 


people rose and first among them 
the Croatian Serbs. Towards the end 
of 1943 Croatians began to flock to 
the Partisans. The Croatian Parti- 
san Staff was formed in which Croa- 
tians held full leadership. The na- 
tional problem was solved in the 
course of battle against the enemy.” 

The same explanation was given 


by Croatia’s Premier, the 33-year-old 
Vladimir Bakaric. 

“We have achieved mutual bro- 
therhood in mutual struggle,” he 
said. “We help one another now. 
Those groups which fostered nation- 
al hatred have been smashed physi- 
cally and politically. No one has 
been left to damage our national 
unity.” 


Complications of Unity 


This problem of national unity is 
even more complicated than appears 
on the surface. For instance in at 
least one part of Yugoslavia, Voyevo- 
dina, there are six national groups 
living side by side. Their history 
has also been one of grave and cease- 
less conflict. Here in this breadbas- 
ket of Yugoslavia live 700,000 Serbs, 
200,000 Croatians, 350,000 Hungari- 
ans, 80,000 Slovaks, 40,000 Russians, 
60,000 Rumanians. There also were 
some 300,000 Germans most of whom 
have been interned and their prop- 
erty confiscated. Only such as have 
been Partisans or can prove that 


they did not support the enemy have 
been left alone. 


In creating the new Yugoslav state, 
the Voyevodina Government has had 
to devote special attention to the 
National question. It has done very 
well indeed under the circumstances. 


Each nationality has been granted 
the right to proportional representa- 
tion in government organs. Of the 
150 members of the Voyevodina Gov- 
ernment 74 are Serbs, 22 Croats, 36 
Hungarians, 8 Slovaks, 6 Rumanians, 
one Jew, three Russians. Each na- 
tionality has its papers. The Serbs, 
Hungarians and Croats have dailies; 
the others have weeklies and semi- 
weeklies. Each nationality has schools 
in its own language and the Russian 
schools now organized are the first 
such institutions in the whole many- 


century long history of the Russians 
in these areas. The courts also are 
founded on the basis of proportional 
representation and all inhabitants of 
Voyevodina can use their own native 
tongue, if need be with the aid of 
interpreters. 

During our visit to Voyevodina the 
Government was naming 25 added 
deputies to the National Assembly 
which was then preparing to meet in 
Belgrade. The composition of this list 
casts considerable light on the func- 
tions of democracy in Jugoslavia. It 
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War-scarred Southampton was re-opened recently when the famous Cun- 
arder, “Queen Mary,” docked for the first time since she ceased to be a 
luxury ocean liner in 1939, and became the world’s largest troopship. 


must not be forgotten that this was 
a list of appointments, since elec- 
tions are yet to be held. The Govern- 
ment proposed the inclusion in this 
list of one Serb member of the Na- 
tionalist Party, two Serb democrats, 
one Serb non-party member, one 
Croatian communist, four Croatian 
Republican Party members, two Hun- 
garian communists and three Hun- 
garian non-party members, one Slo- 
vak communist, and two non-party 
Russians. In addition the nine form- 
er members of the National Assem- 
bly, all Serb communists, elected dur- 
ing days of Partisan struggle, were 
to remain. 

At the lovely village of Petrovac 
in Voyevodina we spoke to the leaders 
of the Slovak community founded 
here some 200 years ago. These Slo- 
vaks are deeply nationalistic. They 
told us that under the Hungarians 
they were savagely persecuted. Old 
Yugoslavia, too while permitting cer- 
tain rights, did not provide all the 
liberties to which they felt they were 
entitled. Slovak was only taught in 
lower classes. There were no Slovak 
higher schools. When the enemy 
came the Slovaks rose in revolt and 
sent their best sons to the Partisans. 
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They formed their own National Lib- 
eration Committee under Jan Balash, 
who after liberation was re-elected 
chairman of the Committee by secret 
ballot. He is a farmer. Today, he 
told us, there is a Slovak high school 
in which Serb is taught as a subject. 
All professors and principal are Slo- 
vak. There are four residences for 
students who come from the interior. 
More than 120 Slovak teachers are 
employed in primary schools. A Slo- 
vak Paper the Glas Ludu is published. 

“We Slovaks have obtained our 
freedom only in Free Democratic 
Yugoslavia’’, School Principal Andrej 
Siralski told us. 

So the national question is being 
solved. But not painlessly and not 
without opposition. 


The Assembly Question 


In August the Government brought 
down a law concerning the calling 
of the Constituent Assembly. This 
law was discussed in the National 
Assembly (Skupshchina) and caused 
the first party rift in the new Yugo- 
slavia. All 13 deputies who are mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party voted 
against it, while 375 other deputies 
supported it. What was the iaw? 

It proposed a two chamber Con- 
stituent Assembly. The first would 
be composed of one delegate for every 
40,000 inhabitants elected by national 
ballot. The second, to be called the 
Chamber of Nationalities was to be 
composed of 25 representatives from 
each of the six federal units and in 
addition 15 from Voyevodina and 10 
from Kosovo and Metokhia. 

Argued the leader of the Demo- 
cratic faction Savko Dukanatz: 

“According to the opinion of my 
group, article 2 of the proposed law 
establishing a two chamber system 
of the Constitutional Assembly, de- 
prives the latter of sovereignty. We 
believe that the question concerning 
a double-chamber or single-chamber 
system should be decided by the Con- 
stituent Assembly itself.” 

Vice Chairman of the Skupshchina, 
Edward Cardel replied: 

“The law concerning the Consti- 
tuent Assembly clearly reflects the 
conquests of the national liberation 
struggle of the Yugoslav people and 
is based upon wide democratic princi- 
ples. From my whole heart I join 
the declaration that those who re- 
ject the two chamber system are in- 
sincere when they declare themselves 
to be partisans of federation. In 





this war, as during the whole period 
of existence of Yugoslavia we have 
learned to judge people not accord- 
ing to their words but their deeds, 
and those who do not agree with the 
principle of federation should declare 
so openly and not simply say that 
they oppose the two-chamber system 
of the Assembly.” 

There is no doubt that the law 
will be followed by the Assembly as 
the basis for the future Yugoslav 
Parliament. From now on _ both 
chambers will have to agree on laws 
and the nationalities will feel safe 
within their community of federated 
nations. 

The solution of the national prob- 
lem is a great achievement of Mar- 
shal Tito and his aides. Without this 
a united Yugoslavia would be im- 
possible. With it, the slate has been 
cleared for further progress. 
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HIS chemist is working in C-I-L’s Central Re- 

search Laboratory at Beloeil, Quebec—in search 
of new or improved products for better living. Few 
people would understand the details of his daily 
work, but everyone stands to gain by what he does. 
How? Well, when a new product of chemistry such 
as “Celiophane”’, or nylon or plastics comes into 
being, the life of almost every man, woman and child 
is in some way made easier and pleasanter... and 
the new product provides more jobs. From the 
efforts of this and other C-I-L chemists in our plants 
across Canada may come, any day, a formula that 
will revolutionize or create an industry! Chemistry 


never stands still. 
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Pioneering With All 


'4 Services Installed 


By O. T. G. WILLIAMSON 


Northern Ontfario, says this writer, 
is the next great area to be settled 
and developed. 


It is ready for development as 
few tracts of virgin land have 
been ready in the history of 
immigration. It is a natural. 
Apart from all its other advan- 
tages, it has a local market for 
its products. The mining activi- 
ties in the country have com- 
pletely reversed the conditions 
for land settlement. 


As a postwar medium for re- 
lief from economic disturbances, 
Northern Ontario will take first 
place, according to Mr. William- 
son. 


RONTIERS are quite as much re 

lated to a mental attitude as they 
are to geographical considerations. 
The defeatism which bemoans the 
lack of new land for exploitation is 
as inert as it is unimaginative. As a 
matter of cold fact there are fron- 
tiers all about us to be pushed back 
just as there were in our grandfath- 
ers’ time. The story of human pro- 
gress, on this continent at least, has 
been a continued story of the pioneer. 
The pattern was especially marked 
in the United States. In every time 
of crisis there was a new and farther 


West to conquer. Economic strains 
were relieved by mass migrations 
and each new wave of settlement 


brought in its train the products of 
the industrial East. 

It is a strange paradox that the 
process of escape from intolerable 
conditions prepared the way for an 
ever-increasing flood of immigration. 
The early American migrations were 
by people of native American stock. 
Land settlement by European Imm1- 
grants came, on a large scale, only 
after the land had been proved and 
railways made it readily accessible. 
It was hard-bitten Americans from 
New England, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio who manned the prairie schoon 
ers. Hans, Olaf and Ivan rode in 
colonist cars. 

The easily cultivated plains, where 
a crop of sorts could be reaped dur- 
ing the first year of settlement, were 
the attraction. Canada can tell a 
similar story. The pioneers were men 
of British stock. The French were in 
Quebec and stayed there in those 
early days. Our plains, cut off by the 
rocky shores of Lake Superior, were 
desolate until the steel thread of the 
C.P.R. was stretched across the con 


tinent to make possible Confedera 
tion. Then and then only did the 
alien immigrant come in to possess 


the land. He came to such effect that 
our pessimists go so far as to declare 
that Canada is through as a land 
affording space for large-scale immi- 
gration 


Sixteen Million Acres 


For anyone in Ontario to say that 
we have no land for settlement is 
merely an admission that he knows 
little about Ontario. There are six- 
teen million acres, within a five hun 
dred mile radius of Toronto, virtually 
untouched. The writer has just com- 
pleted a tour by motorcar of much of 
the agricultural development of 
Northern Ontario. It was an 
astounding trip. Having known some 
thing about the country forty years 
ago, he was prepared for a moderate 
development at the head of Lake 
Temiskaming and for an occasional 
“bush” farm along the railway. He 
was not prepared to ride through 
miles of cultivated country. He did 
not expect to see fine herds of Hol 
stein cattle or apiaries producing 
tons of fireweed honey. In the wild- 
est flight of his imagination, he could 
not have predicted the riot of color 
that is a Northern garden. Certainly 
he would never have located them 
at Moose Factory or Moosonee. By 
comparison Southern Ontario gar- 
dens are anaemic. 

The land is there, fully proved as 
to its fertility. It is served by roads 





and railways. It is interlaced with 
hydro-electric power. It needs only 
a comprehensive, intelligent policy of 
settlement and the provision of stor- 
age and processing facilities to make 
it the finest agricultural district in 
the province. 

The first land settlement took 
place at the northern end of Lake 
Temiskaming about fifty years ago. 
This was limited to a few townships 
and it was devoid of transportation 
other than the primitive shipping 
available on the Lake. Since that 
time the area of improved agricul- 
tural land, in Temiskaming and 
Cochrane alone, has grown to 175,- 
000 acres. This is not comprised of 
isolated “bush farms”. Areas, miles 
in extent, are so fully utilized that, 
apart from the numerous small lakes 
and trout streams, it has much the 
appearance of the farming areas of 


Southern Ontario. The barns are sim- 
ilar and, perhaps because they are 
newer, better than many of those 
seen in the south. The ground is 
gently rolling and the general ten- 
dency is to cultivate the higher 
ground, although much of the bottom 
land is also under cultivation. 

A general description of Northern 
Ontario, from an agricultural view- 
point, should be of interest. On- 
tario may be considered that part 
of the province lying north of the 
Mattawa and the French rivers. Its 
agricultural lands may be separated 
into three districts, of which, the in- 
termediate district alone has an ex- 
tent of sixteen million acres. This 
area is centred on the fiftieth parallel 
of latitude, or roughly that of Win- 
nipeg. The first is the Lesser Clay 
Belt at the head of Lake Temiskam- 
ing with similar areas west to the 
Manitoba border. Then there is the 
Great Clay Belt, generally north of 
the exposed pre-Cambrian shield, in 
which are to be found the great gold 
and copper mines. The third area is 
the coastal plain, approximately one 
hundred miles in depth, extending to 
the shores of James Bay. Between 
this and the Great Clay Belt is a 
transition area, of no great width, 





composed of light sand and gravel 
land. This is essentially pulpwood 
country. 

The impression, too generally held, 
that Northern Ontario is a land of 
forbidding rock and impenetrable 
forest, winter-bound most of the year, 
is of course far wide of the truth. In 
much of it you will search for rock 
in vain. As for the myth of endless 
winter, one has only to see the flow- 
er gardens at Moose Factory for that 
to be dispelled forever. More pro- 
saically, one may look at the cab- 
bages, lettuce, potatoes or anything 
but muskmelons, to be assured that 
a lot of sunshine was responsible for 
their vigorous growth. Barley, tim- 
othy and clover, are also successful 


crops. This is not to suggest that 
settlers should yet be established in 
the coastal plain. That is for the 
future, but it will come as surely as 
it is true that our grandfathers suc- 
cessfully overcame the early frosts 
which cursed their efforts to hack 
farms out of the bush where Toronto, 
London and Ottawa now stand. 

The area for immediate develop- 
ment lies within the limits of the 
Great Clay belt. Even here wise se- 
lection is not only possible but man- 
datory. Intensive development, not 
dispersal, is the crying need. In the 
past, a hit and miss policy of settle- 
ment was allowed. The result has 
been that areas remote from mar 
Kets, have been settled. Lacking 
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Russian and British girls are meeting in occupied areas of Germany. 
A.T.S. girls are seen here with two Russian girl snipers from Stalingrad. 


facilities for storage and easy trans- 
portation, such farms afford a bare 
subsistence eked out, to the detri- 
ment of farming, by labor in the 
“bush”. The land is so fertile that 
farming should be the primary objec- 
tive and it will become so if a proper 
system of land settlement is rigidly 
adhered to and facilities for storage 
and processing of crops are made 
available. 

In this connection it is worthy of 
note that, at Cochrane, a potato stor- 
age and grading plant is now in oper: 
ation. In addition, this plant will 
handle grain, eggs and poultry and 
will incubate chickens for distribu- 
tion in the area. Other similar build- 
ings should be erected. There is no 
section of Ontario, south or north, 
where better potatoes can be grown. 
In the past storage was virtually im- 
possible and the productive capacity 
of the country could not properly be 
developed. The potato storage ware- 
house at Cochrane has put heart into 
the people and, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, there are none in Ontario more 
worthy of encouragement. 

It is hardly possible to describe 
a typical Northern Ontario farm; but 
a broad general distinction can be 
made among them. There are real 
farms and pulp farms. Before he 
had ridden far, the writer found that 
a glance at the fences was generally 
sufficient for a basis of classifica- 
tion. If the fence posts had tops 
trimmed at an angle of about thirty 
degrees to the horizontal and were 
painted on the exposed end, one could 
look further with assurance of see- 
ing flowers growing about a neat 
house; a good barn and well-kept 
fields of oats or fodder crops. If 
the fence were nondescript or non- 
existent, the house was_ probably 
leaning at an angle of thirty degrees 
and the cultivation limited to a pot- 
ato patch and marguerites in great 


profusion. South of Cochrane is the 
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area of good land, well drained and 
highly attractive, where in the de- 
pression days a colony was estab- 
lished composed of out-of-work peo- 
ple from the cities. Almost without 
exception these have been aban- 
doned. The houses, still in fair re- 
pair, are boarded up and a consid- 
erable area of valuable land is des- 
olate. 

A critical examination of the 
country indicates only too plainly 
that great care must be exercised in 
securing the right type of settler. An 
experienced farmer, properly located, 
will prosper. A man who takes a 
piece of land merely to clear it of the 
pulp wood, will later be on the verge 
of starvation. Inexperienced city 
dwellers, without ambition, will be 
well advised to stay where they are. 
Northern Ontario is still a country 
for the pioneer. That spirit is needed 
in the North Country just as it is 
needed wherever rewards are to be 
gained by hard work. This does not 
mean that undue hardships must be 
borne. Given a cleared tract of land, 
progress would be rapid. The good 
clay loam breaks easily; new land is 
particularly fertile land and, in nor- 
mal times, building materials are 
readily available. 

A land settlement policy, which 
makes cleared land available in the 
proximity of markets or a distribu- 
tion centre, is all that is required. It 
is noteworthy that the people of the 
North Country ask little, but if the 
little they require were freely given, 
the population might well be doubled 
within a very few years. Concentra- 
tion of population would promote 
community interests so desirable in 
rural life. It would facilitate the dis- 
tribution of power; lessen the costs 
of education and improve the schools, 
and generally bring to the people 
of the country the amenities they 
have been so long denied. It is worth 
doing in the interests of humanity. 
It is foolish for the rest of the prov- 
ince to neglect to do it, if they are 
interested in wider markets for the 
productions of the south. 


Experimental Farm 


A few words, at least, should be 
said about the Dominion Experimen- 
tal Farm at Kapuskasing. An inter- 
esting pamphlet, giving the results 
of experiments 1936-1940, has been 
prepared by Mr. J. P. S. Ballantyne, 
the superintendent. A few personal 
observations by the writer, who is 
no farmer, may induce others to se- 
cure copies from the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The farm com- 
prises twelve hundred acres, of 
which seven hundred are under cul- 
tivation. It is an experimental] farm 
operating not for profit, but to deter- 
mine the best farming practice for 
the country and the proper crops to 
grow. On this basis it grows almost 
everything, generally with great suc- 
cess, but in the case of eggplant and 
pumpkins, with little or none. 

To dispel beliefs too prevalent in 
the south, it may be mentioned that 
cauliflower, celery and sweet corn, 
are successful crops. The writer saw 
a twenty-seven acre field of timothy 
grown with red clover and vetch. He 
was told it would run three tons to 
the acre and the timothy, by actual 
measurement, was four feet tall. 
Wheat, which will yield thirty bush- 
els to the acre, was flourishing; as 
were oats, barley and a great var- 


iety of forage crops. The cattle, and 
this is a real cattle country, were 
specially noteworthy. Honey is pro- 
duced on a considerable scale. There 
is none finer than the fireweed honey 
of Northern Ontario. 

Except for its extent, the Experi- 
mental Farm looks no _ different 
from many other fine farms along 
the route. Forage crops are every- 
where excellent. Many fine herds of 
dairy and beef cattle are to be seen. 
Potatoes, for which the North Coun- 
try will soon be famous, are pro: 
duced in quantities. It is unexcelled 
as a pea-producing district. In gen- 
eral, it may fairly be said that any- 
thing which may, at this stage of 
the country’s development, be grown, 
is of superior quality. 

It is the writer’s opinion that set- 
tlement under the provisions of the 
s 











Veterans’ Land Act 1942 might well 
be undertaken in Northern Ontario; 
subject only to the stipulations that 
the land be properly located and 
cleared, and that only experienced 
men in good physical condition be 
considered. The financial provisions 
of that Act are inadequate for suc- 
cessful operations in southern On- 
tario. They should be ample, or at 
least more nearly so, on the lower- 
priced land of the North Country. 
The proper type of soldier settler 
would not only do well, but he would 
love the country. 

He would be a bold man who would 
predict that the mining wealth of 
Ontario will be exhausted in a thou- 
sand years. Ages before that time, 
the sixteen million acres of agricul- 
tural land in Northern Ontario will 
be under cultivation and standing on 








its own feet as an agricultural] coun- 
try. In ten years, it can double its 
population if a wise and vigorous 
settlement policy is pursued. 
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LONE? 


@ Yes, that is the all-important 
question in house heating. For the 
“Comfort Conscious Zone” is the 
only part of your rooms that matters 
so far as bodily comfort is concerned. 
It is the space from the floor to 
standing height, approximately six 
feet. The upper space might be 
called the ‘““Waste Heat Zone,” be- 
cause heat that rises there is largely 
wasted. 


In the average home, even though 
equipped with the most modern of 
present-day heating systems, temper- 
ature from floor to ceiling may vary 
as much as twenty degrees. All too 
frequently floors are drafty and too 
cold for children to play on without 
endangering heir health. 


Fortunately, Minneapolis-Honeyweli 
has devised a new and different heat- 
ing control system that will correct 
this condition. It is called MODU- 
FLOW. By an ingenious method of 
heat control and supply, Moduflow 
utilizes much of the heat formerly 
wasted at the ceiling to heat the 
lower levels; result — blissful, even 
comfort from top to bottom of the 
“Comfort Conscious Zone.” 


Every home, however modest, can 
afford the greater comfort and 
efficiency of Moduflow. Learn how 
easily and economically Moduflow 
can be installed in your present 
heating system or new home. Mail 
the coupon today for your free copy 
of “Heating and Air Conditioning 
the Postwar Home” — the booklet 
that tells how Moduflow will create 
a new standard of comfort in house 
heating. 





Please send my free copy of “Heating and Air 
Conditioning the Postwar Home.” 


Prov. SN-S 
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Canadians Are Now To 
Enjoy F.M. Radio 


By S. G. COOPER 


Even in the middle of a severe 
thunderstorm, Frequency Modu- 
lation radio is almost completely 
staticless and the fidelity of its 
reception is such that you cannot 
tell whether the voice you hear 
comes from the next room or from 
the studio. Its two main draw- 
backs are the limited line-of-sight 
range and the cost of a good 
F.M. receiver. 


* geckewetae is on the verge of a major 
revolution in broadcasting—the 
introduction of Frequency Modula 
tion radio. Since the beginning of 
the year the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation has been operating a 
trial station at the top of Montreal’s 
Keefer Building on downtown St. 
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Catherine Street, and recording the 
results in and out of the city’s me- 
tropolitan area. 

Now two considerably higher-pow- 
ered frequency modulation transmit- 
ters are scheduled to be obtained, 
one to replace the best outfit in Mon- 
treal, and one for Toronto. When 
this equipment is received the first 
commercial frequency modulation 
programs in this country will signify 
the beginning of the end for all but 
the most powerful of present type 
radio stations. 

What then is frequency modula- 
tion that makes it so much better 
than amplitude modulation, the sys- 
tem now in use? It is not a method 
of getting nation-wide coverage, and 
unfortunately only those who live in 
and around cities will share in its 
advantages. To understand what it 
is you need the following informa- 
tion about the mechanics of radio 
transmission. 

A radio station broadcasts an elec- 
tromagnetic carrier wave, which is 
just the same as light except that 
its frequency (number of vibrations 
per second) is much lower. The or- 
dinary broadcast band ranges from 
550,000 to 1,600,000 cycles per second 
or, as you may be more familiar with 
it, from 550 kilocycles to 1600 ke. 
(per second). CBL in Toronto, for 
example, has a carrier wave fre- 
quency of 740 kc.; CBM in Montreal of 
940 ke.—940 on your dial. 

The human ear can pick up sound 
vibrations that go up to 15,000 or 
20,000 cycles, depending on the in- 
dividual, although ordinary speech 
and most music can be fairly well 
represented if a range of from 50 
to 5,000 cycles is used. With this 
range, the higher notes and har- 
monics are cut off, and the average 
ear will readily detect the differ- 
ence. 

When the announcer speaks into 
his microphone, the sound vibrations 
are transformed into a varying elec- 
trical current. This voice is then fed 
into the broadcasting transmitter 
where it changes or “modulates” the 
carrier wave so that the result is a 
combination of the two; the voice 
frequency system rides piggy-back 
on the carrier wave. Your radio set 
receives the combined wave, strips 
off the carrier, amplifies the result— 
which is the original voice current— 
and then feeds it into the loud speak- 
er, from which it emerges as a sound 
wave instructing you to use the only 
soap that really makes your clothes 
snow-white. 

In the present amplitude modula- 
tion, the modulation is done in a way 
which varies the amplitude or power 
of the carrier wave. If a voice range 
of 5,000 cycles is being broadcast, the 
only variation in frequency is plus 
or minus 5,000 cycles or 5 kilocycles. 
This is the reason for all channels in 
the broadcast band being placed ten 
kilocycles apart; in theory, at least, 
it avoids all interference between any 
two stations side-by-side on your 











The American Red Cross gave a new 
hospital to the city of Smolensk, 
in Russia. Miss Kathleen Harriman, 
daughter of the American Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, is seen here at the 
dedication with Anna Kuropatkova, 
chairman of the Smolensk Red Cross. 





radio dial. 

In frequency modulation the voice 
current varies the frequency instead 
of the amplitude. In place of a 5- 
kilocycle spread there is a 75-kilo- 
cycle spread, irrespective of how 
wide the audio range may be. This 
means that each FM station would 
cover a spot on your dial 150,000 
cycles wide, or that seven stations 
would use up the entire broadcast 
band. For this reason FM cannot be 
used in the standard band, but must 
be confined to the very high frequen- 
cies, where the radio spectrum isn’t 
so crowded. 

Before the war the United States 
Federal Communications Commission 
had allocated to FM a band between 
42 and 50 megacycles (42 million to 
50 million cycles) but it has now 
proposed transferring this band to 
78 to 108 megacycles. There are 
technical reasons for this change, 
which we in Canada will probably 
also make; the new band will be 
thirty million cycles wide, and pro- 
vide room for an eventual 150 chan- 
nels, each with a width of 200 kc. 
At these high frequencies receivers 
have a tendency to wander off their 
settings, so that each sideband is 
widened by 25 kc. to allow for this. 


Heaviside Layer 


Although theoretically all radio 
waves are like light waves, low fre- 
quency waves such as those of the 
standard band behave quite differ- 
ently. Waves from a broadcast band 
station divide into two parts: the 
ground wave, which is responsible 
for reception in the station’s local 
coverage area, travelling directly 
from transmitter to receiver, and the 
sky wave, which is reflected off the 
Heaviside layer before coming to a 
receiver beyond that station’s horizon. 
This Heaviside layer consists of a 
layer in the atmosphere made up of 
particles electrically charged by the 
energy of the sun’s rays; at night, 
when the sun’s influence is removed, 
the layer moves higher and the re- 
flected sky wave travels farther. 
This is why long distance reception 
is better at night, and also why it 
falls off so badly during a cycle of 
sunspot activity. Incidentally, fading 
is partially caused by ripples and 
movements in the Heaviside layer, 
which change the angles of reflec- 
tion of the sky waves. 

Radio waves on the FM band act 
much more like light. They pay no 
attention to the reflecting layer, but 
become skyborne and head off to 
make contact with the planets and 
stars. This means that only the 
ground wave can be received, and 


limits the pick-up distance to the 
horizon or very slightly farther. Even 
with a considerable increase in broad- 
casting power, coverage doesn’t im- 
prove very much; generally the line- 
of-sight is pretty close to the range 
limit. FM transmitters are usually 
installed on the highest buildings 
available or on mountain peaks to 
increase this line-of-sight range. The 
higher you are, the farther you can 
see. 

FM’s advantages are more than 
enough to outweigh this handicap. 


Static, both man-made and natural, 
occurs as an amplitude modulation, 
so that FM pays no attention. Re- 
ceivers will be almost completely 
staticless, even in the middle of a 
bad thunderstorm. With the help of 
a special limited circuit designed to 
reject any signal below a certain 
strength, the old hum and _ back- 
ground noise so common in even the 
best AM receivers will be virtually 
eliminated. 

But, above all, frequency modula- 
tion can give high fidelity reception; 
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“The deep interest in John which you have mani- 
fested is surprising, to say the least. Information 
which has come to me without solicitation 


John? 





assures me that there is no apathy on your part, 
and that for one who is neither relative nor 
guardian, but only administrator of another’s 
finances, you have done more than is expected of 
your office.’—From a clergyman, interested in 


John’s welfare. 


This letter is one of many of similar nature which 
we have received during our long experience in 
administering estates. It is valued by us because it 
indicates we succeed in being very human as well 
as business-like in our work. 


There are many “Johns”, we are proud to say, whom 
we help in many ways usually considered outside 
the scope of trust company activities. Can we do the 
same for your “John” or your “Mary”, perhaps? 
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Yes, the lights of London are on again. They make a memorable pic- 





ture in this view looking toward St. Paul's from Waterloo Bridge. 


instead of being limited to a vnice 
band of 5,000 cycles, reproduction as 
high as 15,000 can be obtained. In 
fact, the C.B.C.’s new transmitters 
are designed to broadcast audio fre- 
quencies of this nature. With recep- 
tion of such fidelity you can’t tell 
the difference betwen a man speak- 
ing in the next room and in the radio 
studio; you will listen to orchestral 
music of a quality never before heard 
outside of a concert hall. 

Unfortunately, there are several 
difficulties in the way to receiving 
this high quality broadcast. Cheap 
FM receivers will not be able to re- 
produce much more than a cheap 
AM set can now, mainly because it 
costs more than a hundred dollars 
for a loud speaker capable of hand- 
ling 12,000 cycles or better. The more 
expensive sets should be able to re- 
produce with good fidelity. 

The second difficulty is the net- 
work question. At present the C. 
B. C.’s leased overland lines can only 
handle 5,000 cycles. When the num- 
ber of FM receivers increases suf- 
ficiently, new lines that can carry 
8,000 cycles will be added, and later 
on possibly a 12,000 line. Only the 
best of trained musical ears can dis- 
tinguish betwen a 12,000 and a 15,000 
cycle range, which makes it unlikely 
that network quality will go above 
12,000, particularly as any improve- 
ment means a very large increase 
in costs. 


Range Limit 


So, at least for a while, Toronto 
listeners with good FM sets will hear 
15,000 cycle fidelity as long as the 
program originates in Toronto; 
when they listen in to a Vancouver 
or New York program the quality 
will drop back to 5,000 cycles. An- 
other problem will be rebroadcasting 
as present recording methods will 
only handle up to 5,000 cycles, no 
matter how good both transmitter 
and receivers may be. 

Experiments have shown that, 
even with the 100-watt trial trans- 
mitter on top of the eleven-storey 
Keefer Building, full coverage of the 
Montreal metropolitan area is se- 
cured. Mount Royal casts a shadow, 
but sets on the other side still pick 
up the signal very well, and recep- 
tion is not marred. Farther away, 
results are not so good; the Lauren- 
tian Mountain area, some fifty miles 
north of the city, is not covered, 
except for the mountain tops. 

Plans now call for a three kilowatt 
transmitter, to be placed at the top 
of a nearby mountain, which will 
broadcast the full C.B.C. program 
from eight in the morning until mid- 
night. This increase in power won’t 
affect the range much, but it will 
ensure a noise-free staticless, high- 
fidelity reception through an area 
with a radius of more than fifty 
miles. Toronto will also get a 
broadcaster, but its location has not 
yet been decided. In time, the rest 
of Canada’s cities, large and small. 
and some of the towns will have fre- 
quency modulation transmitters. 

FM’s apparent limitation, line-of- 
sight range, will actually be of bene- 
fit. At present the broadcast band 
contains 106 ten ke. wide channels. 
and there are more than one thous- 
and radio stations in North America 
which use them. The most powerful 
transmitters have cleared channels, 
but the smaller stations share theirs 
with others supposedly located far 
enough away to avoid interference. 
This doesn’t always work out quite 


as well as it should; at night, under 
good receptive conditions, the inter- 
ference may be so great that some 
small stations cannot even cover their 


own cities, and it is quite possible to 
find an American or Mexican station 
coming in more powerfully than your 
own local station just a few miles 
away. 

This cannot happen to FM stations. 
As long as they are somewhat more 
than twice the line-of-sight distance 
from each other, a host of different 
transmitters can use the same fre- 
quency without interference, and yet 
each one is assured of perfect cov- 
erage over its own local area with 
less power than it uses now. 

For this reason both the C.B.C. 
local and the small private stations 
will be encouraged to switch over to 
FM broadcasting as soon as there are 
enough receivers available to make 
the services worth-while. There will 
of course be an interim period in 
which both FM and AM will be 
employed together, and all receiving 
sets built after the war will prob- 
ably be able to change from one 
to the other at the turn of a switch. 
You can expect slightly higher re- 
ceiver prices because of this; pos- 
sibly $10 to $15 more for the lowest- 


priced models. 

It is unlikely, considering our low 
population density, that FM can be 
made available to those who live in 
rural districts very far from cities 
or large towns, but, as the pressure 
on the standard broadcast band is 
reduced by the transfer of the small 
stations to frequency modulation, the 
C.B.C. will be able to provide a far 
improved AM service over its reg- 
ional transmitters. For example, the 
Corporation’s Prairie regional broad 
caster, in Watrous, Saskatchewan, on 
940 ke., is of the same power as its 
Maritime broadcaster, in Sackville, 
New Brunswick, on 1070 ke., and yet, 
partially because of its lower fre 
quency, it covers three times the 
distance and nine times the area. 

With the removal of the small sta- 
tions, the regional frequencies can be 
adjusted and power increased to 
provide Canada’s farming communi- 
ties with more than adequate radio 
coverage, while the urban and semi- 
urban populations will get far im- 
proved coverage with line-of-sight 
frequency modulation. 
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Careful surveys have estimated the total value of essen- 
tial postwar construction projects at THREE BILLION 
DOLLARS, to be spread over, perhaps, a ten-year period. 
Be ready for this flood of big jobs. Replace old machines 
and tools with new, improved models that will enable you 
to handle more work. 
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By A. E. PRINCE 


In the long story of wars the 
world around, one fact leaps to 
the eye—the importance of a Man 
to meet every perilous occasion. 

The author of this article, Pro- 
fessor of History at Queen's 
University, points out that in the 
fierce struggle just ended the 
Man was present to face the day 
—Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin for 
us; Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo for 
our enemies. 


Pah 


| 


In Canada we have been lax 
in training our youth for political 
leadership. The author asks if 
our young men of talent must 
always be tempered by business 


Training Leaders is a 
Vital Need in Peace 


is THE valedictory chapter of his 
mellow autobiography, “Memory- 
Hold-the-Door”’, Lord 'Tweedsmuir 
quotes Sir Walter Scott’s apt phrase 
for middle life, “reaching the other 
side of the hill.” Now, at the mo- 
ment of final victory, both the world 
and the individual are on the crest 
of the hill, looking backward down 
the stiff slopes of the course al- 
ready run, looking forward hopefully 
over the other side of the hill on the 
wide expanse of a land at peace. 
To many of us, our fifty-year span 
of life has been war-obsessed, either 
under the dark shadows of the 
storms of war or actually deluged, 
“thunder driven ... plashy with fly- 
ing lightnings round the spurn 0’ 
their feet.” We were born in the last 
years of the Victorian era, that hal- 
cyon period of peace amongst the 
Great Powers, (based largely on the 





7 or Law before they can be trusted 
i to apply their brains and energy 
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Saskatoon. 








And the first part of Saskatoon’s extensive post-war planning 
and preparation has already swung into stride. 


Work now underway includes construction of: 
$500,000 Dominion Research Laboratory 
$3,000,000 Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Industrial devel- 


Increased sewer and water mains and other public 
improvements by the City of Saskatoon. 


Expenditure of more than ten million dollars is planned in 
Saskatoon for the immediate future with new plants, new 
developments, new buildings—all contributing to increased 
employment and additional payrolls. Every index of pros- 
perity in Saskatoon points upward. 


In choosing Saskatoon for plant and other business operation 
and expansion, you will profit by its present and proposed 
post-war program. You will secure many advantages from its 
strategic location in the West and its rapidly-growing manu- 
facturing, wholesaling and servicing activity. 


We invite you to “see for yourself” by visiting or sending a 
representative to Saskatchewan’s City of Opportunity — 


BOARD OF TRADE 


Commissioner S. N. MacEACHERN 









invisible supremacy of the City of 
London finance and the British free 
market, as E. H. Carr tells us in his 
recent work “Nationalism and Af- 
ter,”) and of a tranquil consciousness 
of effortless progress—when man- 
kind was borne onward and upward 
on an escalator, when every day and 
in every way it thought, @ la Cové, it 
was getting better and better. 

Neither Plato nor his latter-day 
disciple, the so-called “Gloomy” Dean 
Inge, could dint this rosy optimism 
with the impression that there might 
be something in the cyclic theory of 
world progress. But the last fifty 
years have led men to question the 
validity of the Victorian graph which 
shot regularly and uniformly up- 
ward, when indeed the Georgian 
world is, in Sir Thomas More’s 
phrase, “ruffled and fallen into a 
wilderness.” The half-century period 
has had a mystic significance in both 
Jewish and Mayan calendars, whilst 
many economists, like Hansen and 
Layton, are inclined to recognize a 
fifty-year periodicity economic cycle, 
and military historians have noted a 
recurrence of war-periods every half- 
century (see Quincy Wright’s classic 
Study of War). 

But war in our own half-century 
has been unprecedently continuous, 
and more extensive in scope and in- 
tensity. Sorokin has compiled a table 
to compare the relative intensity of 
wars through the centuries, weighted 
by the duration of war, size of fight- 
ing forces, number of casualties, 
number of countries involved and 
proportion of combatants to total 
population. His indices for Euro- 
pean wars for the last eight centuries 
are: 


13th 14th 15th 16th 17th 18th 19th 20th 
24 60 100 160 500 370 120 3,080 
(present war included). 


Furthermore, even if it be assumed 
that the present Global War began 
as late as September 1939, it has 
lasted much beyond the average dur- 
ation of European wars, which for 
the 278 wars between 1450 and 1930 
was 4.4 years. Mars has been far too 
busy of late, and has puffed himself 
up to appalling gigantic dimensions, 
trampling ruthlessly everywhere. Let 
us hope that the God of War has now 
been effectually deflated and worn- 
out by his recent unparalleled exer- 
tions, so that he cannot stride with 
goose-step, or throw his atomic 
bombs “on the other side of the hill.” 


A Man For the Crisis 


Of the making of books and com- 
mentaries on the impacts of the war, 
there is no end. Let us here single 
out one or two sociological lessons. 
First, the importance to society of 
outstanding leaders. Most “New 
History” writers of recent decades 
have scornfully denounced the Thom- 
as Carlyle “Great-Man” theory of his- 
tory, and have extolled the ideas of 
Montesquieu and others that “in the 
great march of human affairs indi-. 
vidual peculiarities count for noth- 
ing.” But, although Carlyle was too 
apt to ignore economic and other fac- 
tors, it is none the less true that “‘in- 
comprehensible leaders appear from 
time to time to fashion the destiny 
of a race, for its weal or woe, or to 
crucify the world by a sudden revel- 
ation of violence and power;” thus 
wrote Sir Neville Henderson, brought 
face to face with a Hitler when as 
Berlin ambassador he failed to avert 
the outbreak of the war. 

Individual peculiarities of leaders 
can no longer be ignored, when the 
potentialities for evil in totalitarian 
dictators with their cult of Leader- 
ship be remembered, e.g. Fuehrer 
Hitler, Duce Mussolini, Caudillo 
Franco, and, in Japan, Tojo. To cope 
with their war-conflagration arose 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and 
Smuts, “extra-ordinary” men in the 
way described by Lloyd George, him- 
self an organizer of victory; “the 
chief difference between an ordinary 
and an_ extra-ordinary man _ is 
that when an extra-ordinary man is 
faced by a novel and difficult situa- 
tion, he extricates himself by adopt- 
ing a plan which is both daring and 
unexpected.” 

On the other side of the hill, in our 
educational, scientific and political 
institutions, we cannot afford to 
neglect the training of sound leaders; 
every opportunity for talent and 


worth must be fostered, through the 
medium of scholarships, etc. Other- 
wise, as Tweedsmuir wrote, “The 
Miltons may remain for ever mute 
and inglorious, the Hampdens only 
village worthies. If our society were 
open-meshed and elastic it should be 
possible for a shining gift to reveal 
itself before it is too late . .. so 
that those fitted to be our leaders 
should get their feet out of the mire 
in time to help the world. For in 
the last resort it is not the machine 
that matters, but the man.” Younger 
men should be able to find a career 
in politics, without first expending 
their main energies on business and 
law. We need in peace the fresh, 
idealistic enthusiasms of the men in 
their 20’s or 30’s who have fought so 
gallantly in the war, no less than the 
wisdom of the experienced elders. 


Lesson in Geography 


Never before in history has the vis- 
ion of “One World” been so illum- 
inatingly vouchsafed to mankind. 
This “total” war has been a lesson in 
geography, in global geography. To 
adapt Kipling’s phrase, “What do 
they know of Canada who only Can- 
ada know?” Canadians, through per- 


sonal contacts or news despatches, 
now do know places to the ends of 
the earth, Ortona and Okinawa, Mur- 
mansk and Madagascar, Stalingrad 
and Rangoon. They are primed on 
the Seven Seas, and on the Geopoli- 
ticians’ “Heartland” land-mass. They 
are not likely to forget the function 
of Air Power, but the importance of 
Sea Power in history, perceived long 
ago by the American admiral Mahan, 
has been brought home to them as 
never before; men from the contin- 
ent’s interior, from Manitoba, have 
thrilled to the lure—and the perils— 
of the ocean, the long savannahs of 
the blue. The Canadian Navy and 
mercantile marine must not in the 
future be the forgotten Cinderella. 

Canada must never again sink back 
into Isolationism, nor ignore her im- 
perative need of cooperation, not only 
with her Good Neighbor the U.S.A., 
but with the British Common- 
wealth. Surely the recent discovery 
of the significance of her coveted 
uranium deposits should have im- 
pressed upon her statesmen the 
value of the latter connection. Can- 
ada is playing a dangerous game if 
she indulges in a lone-handed policy 
(in civil aviation etc.)—which may 
prove a boomerang. 
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Failures Multiplied after World War I. In just two 
years ... from the 1919 level . . . current liabilities involved in 
commercial and industrial failures jumped 454%. Canadian 
commercial and industrial failures jumped 389% in three years; 
current liabilities increased 380%. 


will History Repeat ? No one knows. Even now... 
upsets caused by unforeseen developments after goods are shipped 
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THE LONDON LETTER 





Britains Coming By-Elections 
Will Test Labor Popularity 


By P. O’D. 


S A RESULT of deaths and peer- 

ages—promotions to Heaven or 
the House of Lords, so to speak— 
there are some eight by-elections to 
be fought in Britain in the next few 
weeks. Eight so far, and probably 
quite a few more later on, when the 
new Government sets really about 
the business of building up _ its 
strength in the Upper House, and 
there are more resignations from 
the Commons. 

In most countries, however high 
their democratic ideals, it would be 
pretty safe to say that nearly all 
these various constituencies would 
return government candidates, either 
because the district was already on 
the band-waggon, or because the by- 
election would be regarded as a 
Heaven-sent opportunity to climb up 
there. No sense in backing the 
wreng side, when the match has 
been won! 

In England you never can tell— 
just part of the general queerness 


' of the English character perhaps. 


Constituencies seem even to make a 
point of returning Opposition can- 
didates, for no other apparent reason 
than to show their independence. 
And the bigger the Government ma- 
jority the more apt they are to do it. 

In the pending by-elections there 
may also be a certain revulsion of 
feeling at work. The true Socialist 
believers will continue to vote So- 
cialist, but not all the people who 
helped to put this Government in 
power were by any means true be- 
lievers. A good many of them may 
now feel that the Government ma- 
jority is too big, that some of the 
proposed Government measures are 
too sweeping in character. 

Banking on this instinctive British 


- dislike of too much power for any 


» running for 


Ne 8 Gwe: 








Party, the Conservatives are making 
a big effort to get back into Par- 
liament some of their Ministers who 
were bowled over in the landslide. 
Almost any fair-minded person will 
admit that the House of Commons is 
poorer for the absence of such men 
as Harold MacMillan, Richard Law, 
Ralph Assheton, and Capt. Peter 
Thorneycroft. As they are now 
seats that went Con- 
servative in the last elections, they 
should be safe enough. 

Three of the remaining seats were 
won by Labor, and mav go to Labor 
again. It is even highly probable, 
but—well, you never can be sure. 
There will be a sreat deal of public 
interest in these coming by-elections, 
as an indication of how the country 
is reacting to the Socialist pro- 
gramme. 


Canadian Camp King 

Just after the last war—though 
we shall soon have to stop calling it 
that--a returned Canadian soldier 








Only from the Islands of the Outer 
Hebrides, where the Islanders ply 
their skilled and ancient craft, come 
the tough, hard-wearing Harris 


Tweeds. Woven by hand from 
virgin Scottish wool, Harris Tweed 
in all its variety of stylish shades 
and patterns is the tweed for people 
who *“ know about clothes.” 


Look for the MARK on 
the Cloth. Look for the 
LABEL onthe Garment 













named Butlin was working for a 
firm that ran a holiday camp for its 
employees up among the lakes of 
Northern Ontario. He spent some 
pleasant vacations there. Later on, 
when he came back to England and 
went into the show business at 
various seaside resorts, it occurred 
to him that such a camp would be 
a boon to the countless holiday- 
makers forced to live in cramped 
discomfort, especially on the wet 


days that form so large and dismal. 


a part of English holidays. 

Being the sort of man who believes 
in backing his hunches, Mr. Butlin 
set about building one, with a large 
central building surrounded by a 
whole series of little chalets, one for 
each family or group of friends, and 
with all sorts of facilities for enter- 
tainment, dancing, swimming pools, 
tennis courts. It was a combined 
hotel and camp, and if you like that 
sort of gregarious enjoyment—well, 
it was just the sort of thing you 
would like. As a matter of fact, 
English people seemed to like it very 
much. 

That was in 1936. One camp led 
to another, and Mr. Butlin was well 
on his way to become the camp king 
of England, when the war put a stop 
to his activities. He couldn’t build 
any more camps, and the Army took 
over those he had built. Now, with 
the war happily ended and a new 
Government in power that believes 
strongly in “holidays-with-pay” for 
everybody, Mr. Butlin is once more 
under way with a full spread of sail. 
It looks as if the whole country will 
soon be dotted with his camps—not 
altogether a lovely prospect! 

Naturally he hasn’t done all this 
without arousing a good deal of 
opposition. Even before the war 
earnest people were writing to the 
newspapers to deplore his activities. 
What was to become of unspoiled 
England—and Scotland and Wales, 
for that matter—if the energetic Mr. 
Butlin had his way? Heaven only 
knows, but apparently he is going 
to have it. 


Revivals Always Difficult 


It is more than fifty years since 
George Alexander first produced 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan”. The play 
had a brilliant success. The situa- 
tions were considered highly drama- 
tic and daring, the sentiment most 
moving, and people went about for 
months afterwards repeating the epi- 
grams with which Oscar Wilde had 
stuffed it, like a pudding with plums. 

Now this story of the erring 
mother returning, unknown and un- 
recognized, to save her daughter 
from the very same tragic mistake as 
her own, creaks in every joint; the 
sentiment makes you wonder wheth- 
er you are expected to cry or to 
laugh; and the dialogue proceeds in 
a series of jerks from wisecrack to 
wisecrack. By modern realistic 
standards, nobody either talks or 
acts like a human being, and yet... 
and yet .. . well, there must be life 
in the old play still, for every now 
and then some producer has a try at 
reviving it. Generally it rewards his 
enterprise—financially at any rate. 
John Gielgud’s present revival prom- 
ises to be no exception. It is draw- 
ing packed houses. 

The difficulty with such a produc- 
tion as this is to decide on just the 
right tone for it. If you play it with 
entire seriousness, it becomes absurd. 
If you burlesque it, it just isn’t funny 
enough. Either way you are certain 
to disappoint about half your audi- 
ence. There is in fact no way of 
pleasing them all. 

John Gielgud has, wisely or 
otherwisely, put it on as a period 
piece, a series of elaborate and glow- 
ing Victorian settings, full of plush 
and silk, of dazzling gowns and 
superb upholstery — Heaven only 
knows where he got all the coupons! 
Against this gaudy background the 
characters move stiffly, scattering 
epigrams as they go. 


There are delightful players among 
them, especially Isabel Jeans as the 
mother and Athene Seyler as the 
tough old duchess, but the epigrams 
are too much for most of them. No 
company could make such dialogue 
move smoothly and naturally. None 
the less I must confess that I en- 
joyed it—funny without being vulgar. 


Marriages and War 


A good many marriages, it must 
be admitted, are to be regarded as 
among the wreckage of war. That 
kind and very experienced man, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is so con- 
cerned about it that he has suggest- 
ed the formation of “panels of wise 
and understanding people” to assist 
in preventing or repairing the dam- 
age to family ties. He has called 
on the mayors and local authorities 
of the country to set up “advice 
centres” and to call immediate con- 
ferences on the subject. 

As to the existence of the problem, 
there can’t be much doubt. War is 


as bad for private morals as for 
public. Long separations, the break- 
up of humes, the strain of the times 
and the general dislocation of life, 
coupled with the natural human in- 
stinct to snatch what pleasure one 
can find—all this has led a good 
many wives to go dancing down cer- 
tain dangerous but inviting by-paths. 
Husbands, too, perhaps. It is not un- 
known. 

This business of ‘“fraternization,” 
for instance—though why it should 
be called that, is more than I can 
say. It certainly isn’t with German 
men that some of our soldiers have 
been getting on such easy terms over 
there. “Sororization”’ would be 
much more like it, though even that 
would be a genteel misnomer. 

The other day I had a chat with 
an officer just returned from Ber- 
lin, and in the course of it this much- 
discussed subject came up. He took 
a humorous and tolerant view. 

“What would you expect?” he said. 
“The ladies are not very attractive 
—rather lumpish and frumpish, most 


of them—but they are certainly not 
hostile. You can hardly look at one 
without getting a broad smile of in- 
vitation. And to a good many of our 
chaps almost any girl is better than 
no girl at all. But there is a lot too 
much fuss made about it. It isn’t 
nearly so bad as people seem to 
think, but — well, dash it all, the 
army isn’t some sort of cloister. And 
most of these poor chaps have been 
a long time away from home.” 

So there you are. No doubt the 
good Dr. Fisher has reason to be 
anxious about the reestablishment of 
marriage ties. The only question 1s 
whether or not the method he sug- 
gests is likely to do much good. 
There are problems that no commit- 
tee or advice centre, however wise 
and understanding, can be expected 
really to solve. The best hope lies 
in the fundamental loyalties and de- 
cencies of human nature—that and 
the necessity of remaking life some- 
how. To forgive is good, but to for- 
get is better. Let us trust that 
sooner or later they will. 
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Piccadilly 


“Le 
It is said with confident pride 
in choice...when it 
“London Mixture” 
. . « For Piccadilly is a high 
quality English pipe tobacco 
made in the time honoured 
old country way. 
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and trees. 


NURSERIES: 





| 15-18 inch spread, $1.25 
18-24 inch spread, $1.50 


We grow complete line of all hardy evergreens, shrubs 
Send for 1945 catalogue illustrated in colour. 


The SHERIDAN NURSERIES Limited 


Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. 


A SHRUB THAT STAYS DW 


COTONEASTER PRAECOX 


All gardeners are calling for shrubs that never 
grow too big, that will never have to be cut 
down and mutilated. This Cotoneaster, which 
never exceeds 21/,-3' as ultimate height, is just 
what everybody is looking for for foundation 
planting, banks, and small beds. The shrub 
is compact and spreading with handsome 
foliage and a mass of scarlet berries in the fall. 





SALES STATIONS— 
1186 Bay St., Toronto 
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Lakeshore Highway at Clarkson. 
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THE BOORSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY J. E. MIDDLETON 





Former Vice President of U.S.A. 
Plans For Postwar Production 


SIXTY MILLION JOBS, by Henry A. 
Wallace. (Musson, paper, $1.50.) 
—— a man popularly supposed 
to be a Radical, if not a Socialist, 
comes this extraordinary tribute to 
what Free Enterprise can do, and 
must do, if the United States is to 
avoid slipping into another postwar 
depression. Instead of enlarging the 
responsibilities of the State until it 
becomes a universal Santa Claus, Mr. 
Wallace sees it as sort of umpire— 
even as it has been in wartime— 
stimulating private action, guarding 
the rights of Capital as well as of 
Labor, promoting enthusiasm, find- 
ing or creating new markets; in gener- 
al, underwriting prosperity by ad- 
vancing an ounce of help in order to 
create a pound of profitable private 
business. 
The argument is no _ visionary 
dream. It is an economist’s 


study 


based on dependable statistics and 
on mathematical probabilities. It con- 
trasts the national cost of unemploy- 
ment with the cost of encouraging 
and stimulating general business. It 
assumes little or nothing. Even the 
assumption that most American busi- 
ness men have enthusiasm, diligence 
and initiative is based on the author’s 
personal knowledge and experience, 
private and public. 

The book is illustrated by a series 
of charts showing the variability of 
employment against a constant of 
possible production, the probable in- 
crease of employment in variety of 
activities, the average distribution of 
consumer-income, the impact of taxa- 
tion, etc. 

One of the illuminating suggestions 
by Mr. Wallace is that Congress 
should have an annual report not 
only of the Government’s past and 
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Motors located its only western plant in Regina; when 
Imperial Oil started its great Regina refineries; when 
chemical houses, steel products, great breweries, auto- 
motive equipment firms, wholesale houses, all located in 
and not only prospered, but have increased 
their plants during the past decade! 


We don't have to tell you that Regina is the centre of the 
world’s richest wheatland, centre of magnificent cattleraising 
country, centre of the greatest present and potential market 
But perhaps you don’t know that in 
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proposed expenditure, but an overall 
summary of the income and expendi- 
ture of all business so that a threat 
of over-production and unemployment 
might be perceived in time to correct 
it. The correction should be a shared 
job between Business and Govern- 
ment. 

In a time when every casual think- 
er and writer appears to have a Plan 
this one, by a man of knowledge and 
experience in the field of public ad- 
ministration, deserves the most atten- 
tion. 


In Hiding from the Japs 


GUERILLA WIFE, by Louise Reid 
Spencer. (Oxford, $3.00.) 


GIRL from Montreal fell in love 

with an American mining en- 
gineer. Nothing original in that! 
But he accepted a job in the Philip- 
pine Islands and couldn’t come back 
to marry her. So she would go to 
him, and did, finding her man at 
Manila with his arms full of red 
roses—temporarily. In a moment 
those arms had other business, and 
soon a convenient parson was 
drummed up. : 

After an interlude the engineer 
was sent to the small island of Mas- 
bate, not far from Panay, to man- 
age a gold-mine, and here, among 
friendly and helpful Filipinos, he 
and his wife set up a gracious home. 
One morning the young wife heard, 
or thought she heard, on the radio 
that Pearl Harbor had been bombed. 
There was a lot of static and she 
couldn’t be sure. She flew with the 
news to her husband who said “Non- 
sense; you’ve been dreaming,” and 
went on with his work. But soon 
both of them knew that this was io 
dream, but the sharpest of realities. 

Their island was too small as a 
hiding-place from the Japs and in a 
native boat they fled to Panay for- 
saking the towns and villages and, 
with some score of other Americans, 
ultimately finding a hideout in a 
rocky gully where they lived close to 
the earth, buying necessities from 
the natives not with money, but with 
two bolts of cotton cloth, and com- 
passing the difficult art-of-doing- 
without. 

But the Japs came within smelling 
distance and further evasions be- 
came necessary. That meant long 
hikes in the hills, with shoes drop- 
ping off from wear, with short com- 
mons in food as well as in clothes, 
and with a friend in the company 
who was pregnant and nearing her 
time. The babe was safely born and 
within a month was a_ seasoned 
traveller. And then at the last 
hiding-place another more personal 
babe was on the way. But the fugi- 
tives were rescued by an American 
submarine and taken to Australia 
where a hospital bed seemed like 
Heaven. 

That is the story Louise Reid 
Spencer tells without heroics, with 
humor and pathos, even with a gen- 
tle nostalgia for the comradeship of 
the adventure. It’s a brave book, a 
happy book; one to read and re- 
read, mainly because of its simplicity, 
its absence of self-pity and the com- 
pleteness of its detail. 

e 


A Postwar Novel 


HOME FIRES BURNING, a novel, 
by Robert Henriques. (Macmil- 
lans, $3.) 


N ARMY nurse comes home to 
England from the Middle East, 
deeply concerned about her fiancé, 
David Sloane, who before the war 
had been one of the most promising 
of the younger poets. Asan officer in 
combat he had been magnificent, 
holding in the cup of his hand the 
fanatic loyalty of all his men. Then 
at Salerno he had received a head- 
wound. While he had recovered and 
had been sent home there were rum- 
ors of a change in his personality, a 
blotting-out of some of his former 
interests and _ enthusiasms. But 
Jane’s friends can give no details, 
even David’s brother Robert is non- 
committal. So she resolves to go 
down to the country to her home— 
and David’s home is near—to find 
out for herself. 
Leaving her aunt’s stately house 
in London she sets out in the fog for 
Paddington Station and falls in with 





a lost soldier also aiming for the 
station. In the tempestuous crowd 
on the platform, waiting, waiting, 
for a train hours late, the soldier 
steers her to his own special group, 
Joe, Ginger and a Canadian sergeant 
of commanding personality and 
eerie calm. 

The three attached to him have 
found “home” to be far other than 
they had dreamed.. Charlie has a 
faithless wife, Joe and Ginger even 
less. But with the sergeant they 
find home where they happen to be, 
so long as they can light a half-cup 
of gasoline in a hole and brew a 
mess-tin of tea. Even the station 
platform is home, and Jane with 
memories of Tunis and Tripoli as 
keen as theirs eases herself into the 


strange pattern. But Charlie has 
been wounded in the head and is said 
to be “different” in consequence. He 
is a man subject to sudden rage or 
long periods of apathy. Perhaps 
David is like that—which the reader 
will find out. 

The theme of the tale is the dan- 
ger of fascism arising from the frus- 
tration and disappointment of the 
veterans faced by civilian life and 
civilian thinking. The story is told 
from within Jane’s mind; the past 
outlined in flashbacks of memory, 
the present, a confusion of novelties, 
the future, a goblin-dance of fears. 
The suspense is artful, the writing 
rich in characterization and often 
poetic in quality. Altogether a bril- 
liant novel. 
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The Making of a Coldstreamer 
From Variety of Raw Goods 


SERGEANT NELSON OF THE 
GUARDS, by Gerald Kersh. (Win- 
ston, $3.00.) 


‘“7THERE was the Nelson signal: 
‘England Expects—’ And there 
is no doubt at all that in every ship 
in the English fleet, sailors, treated 
much worse than dogs, and scarred 
as much by punitive flogging as by 
battle, growled that England expect- 
ed a hell of a lot. .. England expect- 
ed a bloody sight too much... and 
England could go and do something 
impossible to itself ...and they 
were browned-off and to hell with 
England. Whereupon they fought 
furiously and won the day.” 
Here is the key-note of this book 
which is an attempt to show the eter- 
nal contradictoriness of the English 


' who never want to fight but fight 


like devils, who are mild as new-laid 
milk — until some foreigner inter- 
feres with their way of life, who are 
ashamed of heroism and do exploits, 
who are shy as fawns and tenacious 
as bulldogs. 

The author gathers together in a 
recruits’ squad some of the varied 
types of Englishmen, north, south, 
east and west, describes them so 
completely that you can hear each 
of them breathing, and puts them 
under a drill sergeant, resolved to 
make them into Coldstream Guards, 
or perish in the attempt. 

That sergeant is the hero of the 


* book, but the author has a sideways 
+ approach— like a hog going to war. 


el ew 
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_ houses 


The whole life of this paladin is pro- 
gressively revealed by conversations 
in the sergeants’ mess or barrack- 
room or pub. Undoubtedly the man- 
ner is effective; Mr. Kersh has a pos- 
itive genius for characterization; 
perhaps because all his people are 
“characters.” Whether or not he 
could do “straight” parts as well is 
another question. 

But he can write. Look at this. 
“Groombridge is a black suburb, a 
chafed and miserable suburb, uncom- 
fortable with dirt where it is not un- 
easy with scouring. The dark, flat 
cling under the _ railway 


| bridges like ticks on the belly of a 


_ rhinoceros. The Railway  owzis 
them; railwaymen inhabit them. 
The suburb and the people in 


she 8 


perishes Rotates 


ae lih 


, serenely wise. 
sas today, 
* busy with their social 


pail 
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it belong to the Railway, because its 
payday has the awful, the tremen- 
dous, inevitability of an act of God.” 

Altogether a_ sentimental-realist 
tale, going its own way; apparently 
a blundering way, but getting there 
with cunning efficiency, and sustain- 
ing the interest page after page to 
a fine and unexpected climax. 


e 
Dying Shanghai 
FLIGHT FROM CHINA, by Edna 
Lee Booker. (Macmillans, $3.25.) 
HE International Settlement in 
Shanghai, before Japan _ broke- 
out, was gracious, comfortable, and 
Tomorrow would be 
thought the inhabitants, 
duties, and 
spared all household anxieties by 
their devoted Chinese servants. The 
author of this book, a newspaper cor- 
respondent, married to a_ business 


} man John S. Potter, here describes 
the happy times, 


followed by the 
doubtful times and then the despair- 
ing times, until the women and chil- 
dren were evacuated in 1940 to the 
United States, by way of Singapore. 

From that day onward the tale is 


) carried on by Mr. Potter who was in- 
» terned for three years and repatriat- 


ed by the Gripsholm. 


Speculations 


»} ON THE LEVEL AND ABOVE, by 


I. Lazar. (Renouf, Montreal.) 


SERIES of meditations on the 
greatest of all mysteries; the 


§ rise, progress and destiny of man, the 


one reasoning entity in a universe of 
intuition and non-reason. All the 
philosophies contemplate the pheno- 


| menon, and perhaps each contributes 


some feeble taper-beam of light. But 


\/ 


. 


the darkness is still vast; a darkness 
that can be felt. 

The author wanders among a hun- 
dred theories to reach the tentative 
conclusion that two phases of cog- 
nition, physical and psychological, are 
necessarily only fragmentary, but 
that there is a third phase of aware- 
ness wholly spiritual, in native sym- 
pathy with the Absolute. 

It is not a novel conclusion. Per- 
haps there can be no novelty in meta- 
physics, but the argument is inter- 
esting for any who enjoy specula- 
tion for itself alone. 


Birds of Wisdom 


COURIERS OF THE SKY by Mary 
Graham Bonner. (Ryerson, $2.00.) 
A MANUAL on the raising and 
training of homing pigeons, with 
some interesting tales of their uses 
for communication in peace and war. 


Well done both in text and _ illus- 
trations. 


Present Day Pamphlets 


PEACE WITH PROGRESS, by C. C. 
Lingard and R. G. Trotter. (Can- 
adian Institute of International Af- 
fairs, Toronto, 35c.) 


A SUMMARY of the proceedings of 
the Ninth Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations held at Hot Springs, Va., in 
January, 1945, and of the third Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Relations Con- 
ference, London, February, 1945. In- 
valuable for all students of public 
affairs. 


CANADA IN TRANSITION, prepar- 
red by the Y.M.C.A. Sub-Committee 
~ on Public Affairs (Ryerson, 50c.) 
A” appeal to the young to apply 
themselves to the study of demo- 
cratic government in order that it 
may work more smoothly and ef- 
ficiently. The special problems of 
today are carefully outlined. 
BEHIND DUMBARTON OAKS, by 


f 


/ W.L. Morton. (Canadian Institute 
NV 


of International Affairs, 10c.) 
dees plan to make the international 
concért habitual and lasting, ful- 
ly and carefully stated. 


LABOR’S POSTWAR WORLD, by 
Paul Martin, K.C., M.P. (Canadian 
/ Institute of International Affairs, 
Toronto, 10c.) 
A™ emphatic appeal to the work- 
ers to realize the international as 
well as national responsibility of Or- 
ganized Labor, avoiding an “Our- 
selves Alone” policy which is the 
actual “broad road leading to de- 
struction.” 


CANADA MUST CHOOSE, by O. T. 
* G. Williamson (Ryerson, 25c.) 
PLEA for a more generous atti- 
tude by Government and people 
in planning for the service man’s re- 
turn to civil life. 


SOLDIER’S RETURN, a digest of a 
recent broadcasting series of talks, 
on rehabilitation. (Canadian Broag- 
casting Corporation, 25c.) 

(y= a score of the most eminent 

authorities on all phases of the 
soldier’s great problem contribute to 
this valuable pamphlet. 
+ 


Prehistoric Folk 


MESA VERDE, by Christopher La 
Farge. (Jonathan David, Montreal, 
$3.25.) 

ONG before the time of Columbus 
4 the cliffs and caves of Mesa 
Verde in Colorado were inhabited by 
Indians whose remains of pottery 
and weaving give proof that they 


had a comparatively high type of 
civilization. The archaeologists agree 
that probably enemy pressure to- 


gether with drought moved them to 
desert their homes, leaving their 
home-treasures behind. Some of the 
handiwork of the present-day Nava- 
jos seems to be based on ancient 
patterns, and their legends have mo- 
ments of distinction; perhaps inherit- 
ed. 

The author of this play in verse 
has assumed that the dispersal was 


one dramatic event in time and in 
action and has depicted its human 
passions with sympathy and dignity. 
He has given Navajo names to his 
characters, alphabetical processions, 
for the most part, which hamper 
the reader, despite the pronunciation 
key provided. If staged, the burden 
of pronouncing the names in the play 
would be upon the actors and spec- 
tators might rest easy in the rhythm 
and grace of the text. 
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Things Various 


COUNT THE PUPPIES, by Jack Dix- 
on. (Oxford, $1.25.) 


GAY picture-book for the half- 

* past-two child by one of the most 
eminent of press photographers 
whose hobby is dogs, young and old. 


SONG OF ZION, by Clara Barnhard. 
(Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $1.25 — American 
funds.) 

AN evangelical novel with the con- 

version of a Jew to Christianity 
as its theme. 


OUR PROPHETIC HERITAGE, by 
JY Ernest Marshall Howse (Ryerson, 
75c.) 
A SERIES of addresses by the min- 
ister of Westminster United 
Church, Winnipeg, on the lives and 
messages of the earlier Hebrew pro- 
phets. Admirable alike in content and 
manner they point out to the ordin- 
ary reader some of the splendors of 
the Old Testament. 


How Great Britain Armed 


DRIVE FOR FREEDOM, by Charles 
Graves. (Musson, 65c.) 


NDER commission from the Soc- 
iety of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, Limited, the author of this 
book has assembled in some 130 
pages the full story of the arming 
of Great Britain and of the com- 
manding part of that achievement 
brought about by the patriotic devo- 
tion of the motor industry; owners, 
managers and workers alike. The 
book is lavishly illustrated. Facts and 
pictures combine to give an effect 
not short of thrilling. 





All books mentioned in this issue, if noi 
available at your bookseller’s, may be 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,’ 73 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 
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When the correctly attired man thinks of clothes, 
instinctively he thinks of Levy Bros. Generations 
of devotion to the best sartorial traditions have 
given us exclusive entree to the finest imported 
British weaves, and the knowledge to tailor them 
with commanding skill. 
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Races aren’t always won by the favorites. 


For instance, many people with real ability fail to 
reach their financial goals because they either do not 
live long enough or become disabled through sick- 


ness or accident. 


Fortunately, it is possible to provide with absolute 
certainty the money needed to carry out your plans 
for the future. Simply secure all the insurance you 
need (including Total Disability Income) while 


your health permits you to get it. 


Three-quarters of a million Canadians have selected 
this Company because of the high quality of its 
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Beethoven-MacMillan Transcript 


Canadian Orchestras Flourish 
By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


Re purposes of commentary the 
most interesting episode at last 
week’s Promenade Symphony con- 
cert was a new orchestral transcrip- 
tion by Sir Ernest MacMillan of the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Son- 
ata in E minor, opus 27, No. 1. 
(1814). It is the section of that work 
which led to its being nicknamed the 
“Moonlight Sonata”; though there is 
no evidence that such an image was 
in the composer’s mind. His full title 
was “Sonata quasi una Fantasia”; 
but a critic named Rellstab wrote 
that the first movement reminded 
him of moonlight on Lake Lucerne, 
and the epithet stuck. Long ago the 
work was given another nickname 


“Laube Sonata,” now forgotten. 
“Laube”’ means an arbour or a 
bower, and the name was based ona 


popular tradition that Beethoven 
had composed the work under such 
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PROM CONCERT 


Varsity Arena — Thurs., Sept. 27 


8.50 p.m. 


Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 
RUSSELL GERHART 


GUEST CONDUCTOR 


LANSING HATFIELD 


BARITONE 
Tickets: Res. $1.00, 60c; general admission 
40c Pre m Box Office at Heintzman’s daily 
re 36 Sat. 10-12.30; phone Ad 6269); 
also Mc iey’s; Arena box office Thursdays 
only. 


Ernest Johnson, Manager 
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grateful shade,—even as a Gluck, ac- 
cording to legend, composed his love- 
ly melodies. 

However, Beethoven’s note-books 
show that he worked on the Sonata 
over a period of years. Since it assur- 
edly suggests romantic love in its 
most delicate manifestations, it may 
very well be that it was inspired by 
one or several of the attachments 
which assailed his highly susceptible 
nature at the period in which it was 
written. In the end it became a sort 
of betrothal gift to his friend and 
patron, Count Moritz Lichnowsky, on 
the announcement of the latter’s en- 
gagement to Fraulein Stummer, a 
Vienna opera singer. 

Sad to say there is something 
about Bach and Beethoven which 
tends to make devotees stuffy and 
priggish when they write about 
them. The latest life of Beethoven 
1 have read—a most informative 
work, banishes the epithet ‘Moon- 
light” altogether in considering the 
Sonata in E minor. Some years ago 
I read an essay on Beethoven by two 
gifted young writers, who spoke of 
the Sonata’s “unfortunate first 
movement an Adagio Sostenuto 
which once must have been haunt- 
ingly lovely, but has been played 
dry.” This gibe illustrates one of 
the petty vices of music critics—the 
assumption that, because one is fed- 
up with a composition, through fre- 
quent hearing, it has become unim- 
portant to others. Throughout civili- 
zation there are countless adoles- 
cents coming into emotional con- 
sciousness every year who have not 
yet heard the ‘‘Moonlight” Sonata. 
For them it will be as “hauntingly 
lovely” as it was in the long ago. 

If my teeth were not synthetic I 
would often have ground them on 
hearing other transcriptions, some 
of them “swing,” some “blue.” That 
is why Sir Ernest’s legitimate, im- 
aginative and wonderfully resource- 
ful transcription of the Adagio Sos- 
tenuto is so welcéme. The original 
was an inspired evocation of the 
most beautiful possibilities of piano- 
forte utterance. In translating it Sir 
Ernest has employed with reverence 
the loveliest factors in orchestral 
technique; and the result is a little 
tone poem of enthralling quality. 
The Proms orchestra rose to the 
occasion and responded to his baton 
in an exquisite way. 


Coleridge-Taylor 


The whole orchestral program was 
choice, distinguished, and never pon- 


derous. It was good to hear again 
“The Ballad in A minor” by Coler- 


idge-Taylor, son of a West African 
negro doctor and an English mother. 














Lansing Hatfield, Metropolitan Bar- 
itone, guest artist at the Prom- 
enade Symphony Concert, Varsity 
Arena, Sept. 27. Russell Gerhart 
will appear as the guest-conductor. 


Composed in 1898, when he was but 
23, it was the first work to bring him 
substantial recognition. Elgar, un- 
able to accept a commission for a 
new work to be performed at the 
Gloucester Festival, suggested that 
the committee apply to the young 
colored musician, and the “Ballad in 
A minor” was the result. It came 
shortly before the choral and or- 
chestral work “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” which won from the dying 
Sullivan the tribute, “by far the 
cleverest fellow among the young 
men.” Coleridge-Taylor, though in 
England his color seems to have 
been no handicap, lived and died, for 
the most part, in poverty. The Bal- 
lad conducted with virility and color 
by Sir Ernest last week is as fresh 
as though composed this year. Near- 
ly half-a-century ago the young com- 
poser anticipated the prismatic rich- 
ness of fabric which the best young 
composers of today, everywhere, aim 
at. 

“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel” an 
enduringly charming and brilliantly 
clever work by Camille Saint-Saens, 
also has its place in history. When 
originally heard in 1871 it was the 
very first symphonic poem to be 
composed in France; a direct birth 
of the movement started by Liszt (of 
whom Saint-Saens was a deep ad- 
mirer) to tie up music with litera- 
ture and the pictorial arts. 
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Pianistic Unbalance 


Sad to report, Grace Sharp Cas- 
tagnetta, guest artist at last week’s 
Prom was disappointing. Scattered 
through the musical centres of Can- 
ada there must be at least fifty 
young pianists more talented. Her 
right hand is facile and fluent, with 
graces of touch; her left hand pro- 
duces nothing of importance. The 
lack of power in numbers which de- 
mand mellow volume response in the 
lower octaves created a_ distorted 
effect. The most lamentable exam- 
ple of the inadequacy of her tech- 
nique was Ravel’s lovely and subtle 
“Alborado del gracioso.” It was easy 
for her to get by in an old jingle 
like “The King’s Hunting Jig” by Dr. 
John Bull; and in numbers like the 
Kreisler-Rachmaninoff ‘Love-Song.” 
In the Chopin Concerto in E minor 
there was dreary lack of expression 
and contrast. The pianist, has won 
some fame as an improvisator; a 
trick in which many organists are 
adept but which few pianists bother 
with, except for private relaxation. 
There was a smart use of progres- 
sions in an Etude based on four 
notes suggested by the audience. She 
is also resourceful in improvising 
variations on tunes called for by lis- 
teners, but a more sensitive musi- 
cian would have refused to try the 
stunt on Debussy’s “Clair de Lune.” 
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INVITATION—Would you like to_visit 
an opening session to see how the Reilly 
Course of Public Speaking is conducted? 
Classes are being held on Monday evening, 
September 24 and Wednesday evening, 
September 26, and the only Obligation is 
the cost of the dinner—$1.25 per person. 
Dinner reservations are limited and must 
be made in advance. Phone Miss Mary 
Graham at KI 6424 or call personally at 
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Glass in the modern home. 


PILKINGTON PRODUCTS: 


“Armourplate” ¢« “Vitrolite” 
Figured Rolled Glass « 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, 





T ERE is a distinctly modern idea in living room 

Almost one whole wall is of beauti- 
ful plate glass. It’s just like sitting on the porch is decorative — it 
and looking out on the garden. Stimulating day- 
light comes into every corner of the room. If you 
wish, Venetian blinds, instead of drapes, can be 
installed to control the light and give a charming 
The panels of P.C. Glass Blocks, while not 
load bearing, illustrate another interesting use of 


Polished Plate Glass 
Wired Glass * Cathedral Glass (White and Tinted) 


Window Glass—Flat Drawn 
P.C. Glass Blocks. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED: HALIFAX, 
HAMILTON, ST. CATHARINES, 
WINNIPEG, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER. 
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glass, is a great boon to mankind because it lets 
bright, cheerful light enter into our homes. Glass 


most durable 


Pilkington Brothers have been leaders in develop- 
ing fine glass since 1826. Because of the improve- 
ments they have made in the quality of glass and 
the many new types of glass they have de ‘veloped, 
ilkington” today as through the years, 


stands for oustanding quality in every type of glass. 


Ilow much more cheerful life is to those who enjoy 
the full blessing of light. Glass, particularly plate 
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} attendance was 16,000. 


winter’ series 








Canadian Orchestras 


The first anniversary of the Ot- 
tawa Symphony Orchestra as re- 


* organized under the direction of Al- 


lard de Ridder was celebrated by a 


concert which drew an audience of 
1 6,400 people. 
» of Toronto is at least five times that 
» of Ottawa, this is a most significant 


Since the population 


showing. The box office record for 


all Canada was attained here with 


the Oscar Straus concert at Maple 
Leaf Stadium on July 31 when the 
In ratio of 
attendance to population the Ottawa 
showing doubles that figure. The 


} concert was the last of a summer 


series sponsored by Lawrence Frei- 
man, a wealthy musical enthusiast. 
The opening of subscriptions for a 
was announced by 
Mayor Stanley Lewis, who said that 
Mr. de Ridder could not be praised 
too highly for the devoted labor 
which had brought the orchestra to 
popular success. The Mayor made a 





‘direct appeal to the Dominion Gov- 


i ernment to include a suitable bowl 


a for summer concerts and a large mo- 


-dern music hall in its plans for the 
) beautification of the capital. 


: The Vancouver Symphony Orches- 
_tra which has been running on a 


) guest conductor basis for several 


> years, commences a subscription ser- 


‘ies of ten Sunday afternoon concerts 
covering six months, on Oct. 7 with 
Izler Solomon, director of the Col- 
umbus (Ohio) Symphony Orchestra 
on the podium. Gregori Garbovitsky 
-of Vancouver will conduct the sec- 
ond; after which there will be four 


‘events conducted under William 
Stenberg, conductor of the San 
Francisco Opera; and two each 


under Leonard Bernstein and Antal 
/Dorati, both internationally famous 
‘baton wielders. Albert Koldofsky, 
“concert master will play a concerto 
sat one of the Steinberg events. Mr. 
)Koldofsky and his brilliant wife, the 
»pianist, Gwendolyn Williams, recent- 
~ scored a triumph in a joint sonata 
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envelope should merit 
express the char- 
acter and integrity of your 
organization. 

National Safety Seal Envelopes 
do just that— let them speak 
for you. 

All sizes and styles available. 
And be sure to ask for prices on 
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applied to exposed 
parts will prevent sun 
and wind burn, giving 
an attractive appear- 
ance at all times. 
Whae, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 
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recital of modern music 
Barbara, Cal. 

Tidings come out of Russia that 
Dmitri Shostakovich has produced 
his Ninth Symphony. Thus he has 
reached the total of Beethoven, more 
than doubled that of Brahms and ex- 
ceeded that of Tchaikovsky by 50 per 
cent. However there are other mo- 
dern Russians, Miaskovsky, for ex- 
ample, who have composed more. It 
is good news that Shostakovich has 
gone back to the light and graceful 
style that marked his First Sym- 


in Santa 


phony, which brought him immedi- 
ate fame when he was but 19; and 
which, while markedly individual, 
was based on the ideas of the ama- 
zingly prolific symphony writers, 
Mozart and Haydn. The new work, 
though in five movements, runs but 
25 minutes and is said to be infec- 
tiously gay, as Shostakovich can be 
when in the mood. Altogether it is 
in complete contrast to the over- 
boomed Seventh or “Leningrad” 
Symphony, which, now that the war 
is over, nobody wishes to hear again. 





THE FILM PARADE 





In Movie-Going As In Swimming 
The Trick Is In Relaxing 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


INCE “Thrill of a Romance” I am 
about convinced that the good 
moviegoer, like the good swimmer, is 
the one who can just relax and trust 
himself to the Medium. The movies 
are a special element and you must 
accept the laws they impose. Other- 
wise, you are likely to gag and 
splutter. 

The inexperienced movie-goer, for 
instance, is almost certain to splut- 
ter and gag over Mr. Lauritz Mel- 
chior’s role in this film. This is a 
mistake. Mr. Melchior is in there as 
a comedian, because that’s the only 
way that an operatic singer, whose 
specialty naturally isn’t his looks, 
can hope to cash in on the rewards 
of the screen. He sings, to be sure. 
As one of the guests at the fabulous 
resort where Esther Williams dis- 
plays her charms and swimming 
prowess, the opera star sings all 
over the place — at the swimming 
pool, on the terrace, in the coffee 
shop and cocktail bar. But while 
his singing is impressive it isn’t as 
important to the plot as his Foxy 
Grandpa role in relation to the 
young lovers or his extravagant an- 
guish over his diet of shredded car- 
rots. 

Unpractised movie-goers too are 
likely to gag at some of Van John- 
son’s lines, (e.g. his references to his 
pet star, which he calls George.) 
And people who like to keep their 
feet on the bottom will almost cer- 
tainly begin to flounder once they 
find themselves in the depths of the 
plot. 

For the benefit of the latter group, 
then, the story is about a beautiful 
swimming instructress (Esther Wil- 
liams) who meets and marries a 
brisk young executive, inventor of a 
wartime product called Practicon. 
He has important business connec- 
tions in Washington and on his wed- 
ding day he hustles off to the Capi- 
tol to sell his Practicon before the 
marriage can be consummated. (The 
word isn’t used but its general con- 
notations are profusely illustrated.) 
The abandoned bride then takes up 
with a lonely young airman (Van 
Johnson). Since he can’t swim a 
stroke she gave him lessons and 
within a week the heroine’s encour- 
agements plus the romantic sur- 
roundings and the serenades of Mr. 
Melchoir have done their work—he 
is deep in love and can swim like 
a fish. The love affair is beamingly 
abetted by Singer Melchior who 
hints (though not in so many words, 
you have to know your Medium) 
that a few words muttered over a 
girl by a clergyman shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of true 
love’s consummation. (Darn, there’s 
that word again!) Anyway it all 
works out fine in the end, thanks to 
a special twist invented by one of the 
geniuses employed by the industry to 
placate and circumvent the Hays 
Office. 

Under the circumstances the best 
thing to do is just to relax and float 
happily along with the technicolor 
flood. You’ll find there’s enough 
buoyancy to keep you up and that 
the whole experience is very sooth- 
ing and agreeable. Certainly it’s no 
strain to look at Esther Williams 
whose good looks are such a career 
in themselves that one wonders why 
she bothered to take up swimming 
at all. 


It’s a little more difficult to relax 
with Betty Hutton but it isn’t impos- 
sible. If you make up your mind to 
it you can just lie back and let your- 
self be carried along on the powerful 


tide of the Hutton personality. 

Betty Hutton’s energy and her ca- 
pacity for making a lot of loud, vital 
noise have been given plenty of 
scope in “Incendiary Blonde” which 
purports ‘to be the biography of 
Texas Guinan. I don’t know a great 
deal about the career of the great 
hostess of the Twenties; but I have 
a feeling that if the shade of Texas 
were hovering anywhere about the 
lobby as we came out after the final 
affecting fadeout, it might have 
been heard muttering its familiar 
greeting: ‘Hello suckers!” 

According to the film account 
Texas Guinan had one only love in 
her life, a sporting character named 
Kilgannon, played here by Arturo de 
Cardova. Fate, and the tireless in- 
genuity of script-writers kept the 
two apart right up to the end, and 
this, with some stirring glimpses of 
the heroine’s nightclub life on Broad- 
Way, constitutes most of the story. 








Mrs. Morrison, wife of Britain's —> 
Deputy Prime Minister cheerfully 
takes over what was always Herbert's 
job. But he hasn't much time now, 
for mowing lawns and other chores. 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





Careers: Optometry a Profession 
of Growing Interest to Women 


By LILLIAN D. MILLAR 


OMEN are becoming increasingly 

aware of the many advantages of 
optometry as a career and year by 
year girls in growing numbers are 
entering colleges of optometry. Last 
year 25% of the total number of stu- 
dents who enrolled in the freshman 
year of the College of Optometry of 
Ontario were women. Optometry is 
signally suited to women. Great 
physical strength and endurance are 
not required, but rather tact, patience 
and understanding. The work is 
pleasant and interesting and lacks 
some of the disagreeable aspects of 
other health services. 

Working conditions are good. If 
you are a qualified optometrist your 
practice is confined to an office. You 
may establish your own hours of 





There will 
soon be 
more 


As soon as possible Viyella will be 
back so that once again you can have 
a dress made of Viyella—the fabric 
you can wash and wash and wash. 


The British Fashion Fabric that Wears and Wears 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 
LUX TESTED 


36” and 54” wide Atallleading stores or write 
Wm. Hollins & Co. Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto. 
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work. You are not subject to night 
calls but may make appointments to 
suit your own convenience. You rare- 
ly have to work under pressure. 
Above all you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that your work contri- 
butes to the welfare of humanity. 
Your success as an optometrist de- 
pends entirely upon yourself, upon 
your ability, and your diligence. 

As optometry is still in its infancy 
you may not be well acquainted with 
the nature and scope of the work and 
with the place which it now holds 
in the field of visual care. Up until 
about 40 years ago no restrictions 
were placed on the prescribing of 
eyeglasses, and anyone could set 
himself up as an optician. Spectacles 
were even carried about the country 
by pedlars. As the science of optics 
became better known and the know- 
ledge of the intricate mechanism of 
the eyes and of vision increased, it 
became apparent that some legisla- 
tive action was needed to protect 
the public from the incompetent, the 
quack and the charlatan. 


To Protect The Public 


Early in the century provincial 
Acts were passed which were design- 
ed to assure to the public adequate 
visual care. Under these original 
Optometry Acts, practitioners were 
required to be registered and were 
made to prove their ability to prac- 
tise by passing examinations. Later, 
schools of optometry appeared and 
the various provincial Acts were 
amended to require that a candidate 
for license be a graduate of a school 
of optometry before he be permitted 
to practise. Thus, from what was a 
commercial business some thirty-five 
years ago, requiring apprenticeship 
in the learning of a trade, optometry 
is rapidly advancing to the full status 
of a profession. 
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A profession has for its prime 
object the service it can render to 
humanity; reward or financial gain 
should be a subordinate considera- 
tion. This professional development 
of optometry is still in progress and, 
while year by year the mode of 
practice becomes more and more pro- 
fessional, some commercialism still 
clings to this field. For example, mail 
order and counter sale of ophthal- 
mic materials remain. There are still 
some shops in which eyeglasses are 
sold, the customer selecting the pair 
he believes best suits him. Great 
strides have been made in the past 
ten years to eliminate such undesir- 
able conditions and organized opto- 
metrists are making constant effort 
to eradicate commercialism and to 
place optometry on a definite pro- 
fessional plane. 


Oculists And Optometrists 


Today the visual care of the Cana- 
dian people is in the hands of some 
500 oculists—medical doctors who 
specialize on the treatment of the 
eyes—and about 1,200 optometrists. 
Both the oculist and the optometrist 
has his own place and the field of 
each is clearly defined. 

The oculist is qualified to render 
professional services of all kinds. He 
may examine the eyes, diagnose the 
cause of the trouble and may treat 
the eyes with the aid of drugs, medi- 
cines or by means of a surgical op- 
eration. Or he may prescribe the 
lenses which will most exactly meet 
the patient’s needs. If he wishes to 
do so he may prepare lenses or other 
materials which he needs. It is cus- 
tomary, however, for an oculist to 
write a prescription which is taken 
to an optician or an optometrist to be 
filled. 

The optometrist is qualified to ex- 
amine the eyes and to recognize any 
disease or refractive or muscular de- 
fect. When disease is present, he re- 
fers the patient to a medical prac- 
titioner. The optometrist may pre- 
scribe lenses, prisms or other devices 
for the aid of vision or may use or- 
thoptic training or other coordination 
exercises to correct, relieve or reme- 
dy the effects caused by any defect 
or abnormal condition of the eyes. 

In other words, optometry is de- 
voted to the conservation of comfor- 
table and efficient vision and the op- 
tometrist is concerned with the mech- 
anical functions of vision. He is not 
permitted to treat diseases of the eye, 
nor to use drugs, medicines or surg- 
ery. The optometrist is trained and 





HOME 


“HE HAS come home—Oh joy!” 
she cried, 

“Mine has gone home”, the other 
sighed. 

The first looked proudly at her lad, 

The other, with eyes dimmed and 
sad, 

Gazed at the skies bright overhead. 

“Hers is the greater glory,” my 
heart said. 

B.S. 





licensed to prepare lenses, prisms or 
other devices either for his own use 
or for the use of others. 

Some optometrists prefer not to do 
this mechanical part of the work and, 
like oculists, write a prescription 
which is taken to an optician. 


Optician Makes Glasses 


In addition to the oculist and the 
optometrist, the optician plays an im- 
portant part in the field of eye care. 
The optician is not licensed to ex- 
amine, diagnose, prescribe or to pro- 
vide orthoptics. His work is to make 
the glasses or other ophthalmic ma- 
terials used by the oculist or opto- 
metrist. He may also mount the 
glasses in frames in such a way that 
they will fit comfortably and at the 
Same time render the most efficient 
service. The optician is a skilled ar- 
tisan who has learned his trade 
through long apprenticeship. 

To be a good optometrist you 
should be painstaking and accurate 
in whatever work you undertake. 
There must be no slipshod work or 
off days. A glass which only approxi- 
mates the perfect one may give a 
great deal of discomfort to its wear- 
er, so only the person capable of 


turning out perfect work should 
undertake the practice of optometry. 
Today optometry is an exact science. 
Therefore you must be a good stu- 
dent. Moreover, in order to keep up 
to date with new developments and 
changed methods in the work, you 
must continue to study so long as 
you practise. The actual preparation 
of the glasses and their proper plac- 
ing before the eyes require mechani- 
cal skill of a high order, therefore 
manual dexterity and mechanical 
ability is essential. As you wiil be 
meeting the public constantly, you 
must like and be interested in people. 
You need to understand human na- 
ture and to be able to inspire confi- 
dence. You should have tact and pa- 
tience and a sincere desire to help 
your patients. 

Before you can engage in the prac- 
2 
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tooth enamel. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder. 


... the breath sweet. 





Your Dentist will tell you to choose your denti- 
frice carefully, for harsh abrasives should never 
be used for the daily cleansing of teeth. Such 
abrasives should only be used under competent 
dental supervision. Used daily they soon injure 






Dr.LYon’s 
TOOTH POWDER 





Once enamel is injured, teeth decay fast! 
A time-tested, safe and efficient dentifrice for the daily cleansing of 
teeth is the prescription first developed by a famous practicing dentist... 


Daily use of this better dentifrice will keep teeth cleaned and polished 
to their full, natural brightness. And Dr. Lyon’s is a real joy to use 
because it tastes so good. It leaves the mouth feeling clean and refreshed 


Don’t be misled by extravagant claims or mysterious ingredients, get 
Dr. Lyon’s and start proper home care of your teeth today! 
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¥ tice of optometry, you must attend a 


school of optometry. Students in 
high school who plan to study opto- 
metry should’ concentrate their 
efforts on such subjects as algebra, 


; geometry, trigonometry, physics and 





a ee 


chemistry. There are two schools of 
optometry in Canada—College of 
Optometry of Ontario, Toronto, and 
the Optometry Department of the 
University of Montreai, Montreal. To 
enter the Ontario school you must 
have your. senior matriculation 
standing. At present the course is 


¥ for three years, although it may be 


necessary to extend it in the future. 


} During the course, stress is placed 


on mathematics and science. Aside 
from the professional study of optics 
and optometry, you take such sub- 
jects as physics, psychology, biology 
and anatomy. As most optometrists 
are in private practice and should 
know how to keep accounts and 
books, the course also includes ac- 
counting. When you graduate you 
receive a diploma. 


The course given by the University 
of Montreal is a four-year university 
course leading to a degree. The first 


+ two years are devoted to general and 
) scientific subjects and the last two to 





professional studies bearing direct- 
ly on the theory and practice of opto- 
metry. 


Before you may start to practise 
you must comply with the regulations 
as to the registration of the province 
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in which you plan to practise and you 
must pass any examination which 
may be required. 


Women Optometrists 


When you are a qualified optome- 
trist- you may either enter practice for 
yourself or you may accept a position 
with another optometrist either tem- 
porarily to gain experience before 
you start your own practice or with 
the purpose of becoming a partner. 
There are also new opportunities for 
the person who likes to pioneer, for 
there is great need for further de- 
velopment and application of opto- 
metric theory and practice in a num- 
ber of fields. For example, there are 
the problems presented by school 
children who become more nearsight- 
ed year by year, or by cross-eyed 
children or by industrial workers 
whose production would be greatly 
increased and accidents reduced if 
eyestrain were relieved. 

On an average, the income of an 


optometrist in private practice com- 
pares favorably with that of other 
professional persons in similar fields. 
Those in salaried positions earn 
about ‘the same as a high school 
teacher or a qualified social worker. 

A woman optometrist may con- 
tinue to practise after she marries if 
she desires to do so. A number 
of women optometrists in Canada 
have married and are raising fami- 
lies and at the same time are carry- 
ing on their practice. They can regu- 
late the hours of professional work 
and can make appointments to suit 
their own convenience to fit in with 
their household duties. 

For the optometrist, advancing age 
instead of being a handicap has the 
advantage of inspiring confidence. 
When you have your practice estab- 
lished and you have become ac- 
quainted with your patients, they will 
continue to come to you and you can 
practise long after the time when 
age usually becomes a handicap to a 
woman in business. 


Junior and the Two Dollar Jam 
By FREDERICK MANNING 


Ps A family we are very fond of 
raspberry jam. All red, all black, 
red and black and even red with red 
currants. We look upon the latter 
somewhat in the nature of padding, 
not unlike tapioca in a fruit pie, but 
better than no raspberry at all. 

This past summer we began to 
think that no raspberry at all was 
what we were going to have a lot of. 
We had failed to snatch at straw- 
berries when they were available, 
hoping they would come down in 
price. You may recall that when the 
price was lowered the strawberries 
disappeared amid a lot of muttering 
behind closed doors. We declared we 
would not be caught during the rasp- 
berry season that way, but they were 
expensive. 

While we were debating whether 
or not to shoot our entire budget on 
raspberry jam, our problem was 
solved for us. So we thought. 


Enough For A Pie 


Friends of ours have a farm a few 
miles out of town and the roads 
about them are full of wild rasp- 
berry bushes. In past years, when 
gasoline wasn’t a problem, we al- 
ways spent a Sunday out there pick- 
ing berries, having a picnic lunch, 
and then coming home to make our 
jam. Anyone who has tasted wild 
raspberry jam, from bush to con- 
sumer in a few hours, knows what a 
heavenly dish it is. 

On a Saturday these friends called. 
The bushes were heavy with fruit, so 
what about coming out the next day? 

Talking it over, we decided to use 
some of our precious gas for rasp- 
berry jam. Figuratively speaking, of 
course. 

Bright (the weather) and early 
(us) we set out the next morning, but 
we were neither bright nor early 
enough. Other berry pickers had been 
there ahead of us. There were a few 
hanging on the bushes (berries), but 
only a few. These we picked, got 
into the car and drove on, found a 
few more, and so on. 
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Tired? Anda little down? 
Make yourself a cup of 
comfort ina hurry. Here’s 
good cheer... grand tea! 
Tender Leaf Tea is fam- 
ous for flavor. In con- 
venient size packages... 
alsoinimprovedFILTER 
tea balls. 
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By noon we were twenty miles 
from our friends’ farm and hadn’t 
enough berries to make a pie, if any 
of us could make a pie, which we 
can’t. 

We started back on another road 
and suddenly came upon a patch not 
picked over. What a find! We worked 
industriously and had almost filled 
our pails when we heard a loud 
squawking and much barking from 
Junior, our Scottie. This so excited 
my sister that she spilled her pail of 
berries in long grass (total loss), and 
then Junior appeared, dragging a 
hen by the neck. 

We rescued the hen, but too late, 
and while debating what to do about 
it, a nearby farmer appeared, attract- 
ed by the commotion, claimed the hen 
and also three dollars to go with it. 
I argued briefly, then paid. It seemed 
wiser as the farmer was much bigger 
than I and inclined to be disagree- 
able about the episode. 

The berry patch having lost its 
charm by now, we decided to move 
along. Unfortunately I was still mad 
at the price I had had to pay for 
Junior’s expedition so did not drive 
along the narrow road with the care 
required. In no time at all I had 
driven into a well camouflaged, grass 
covered culvert. 

As I couldn’t get the car out there 
was only one thing to do, appeal to 
the farmer whose property I had 
Started to buy. He agreed to get a 
team and drag us out and, being 
Sunday and the team idle, gave usa 
cut-rate. Five dollars for five min- 
utes’.work. 

Our interest in raspberries had 
long since evaporated, so we just 
drove home, found some red currants 
in the ice-box and put the fruit on to 
cook. 

I was ‘delegated to do the watching 
and announce when it came to a full, 
rolling. boil. A strange expression, I 
always think. 


A Rolling Boil 


While busily engaged waiting for 
this to happen my sister screamed 
from an upper room that the garden 
gate had been left open and Junior 
was down the street engaged in a 
fight with a wire-haired terrier of 
evil disposition. I tore out and sep- 
arated them, only losing the crystal 
on my watch when Junior missed the 
wire-haired and got my wrist instead. 

Nearing the house I was assailed 
by a most unpleasant odor. The jam 
had come to a full, rolling boil all 
right. All over the top of the stove. 

We had the mess fairly well clean- 
ed up in a couple of hours, put the 
remaining jam in pots and sat down 
to figure out the cost. The result 
was that the few pots we salvaged 
are known as the two dollar jam, 
only to be opened on extra special 
occasions. 

My sister rather bitterly remarked 
that it would probably be like the 
year we pickled some peaches. They 
were very expensive and she declares 
there never has been an occasion im- 
portant enough to warrant opening a 
jar. 
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VELVA CREAM MASK 


You come home, worn to a fine point, with only 

a few minutes to dress for dinner. Your first thought 
is for refreshment —in the form of a stimulating 
Ardena Velva Cream Mask. After cleansing the 
skin, you apply it, relax as it helps bring your 

skin to new, glowing freshness. Fifteen minutes 

is all it takes . . . and you're ready for the gay 
evening ahead! 
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Ardena Velva Cream Mask (approximately 
four months’ supply in the large jar), 5.75 
Smaller jar, 2.50 


SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
and at Smartest Shops in Every Town 

























































Posing is not easy. A model must have 
freedom of movement to relax and look 
natural ...curves must be controlled comfortably. 
Nature’s Rival and Le Gant foundations 
are designed to give control with comfort. 
Consult your corsetiere.., she knows 
which garment is best for you. 
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Household Workers’ Union Gives 
Domestic Employees New Status 


By JANET MARCH 


T WAS reported last week that a 

household workers’ union had been 
formed in Vancouver requiring an 
eight hour day, one day a week off 
and other definite times off during 
the week. The Vancouver women are 
smart and if other household workers 
know their way around this lead will 
be followed across the country. This 
is one time when an eight hour a 
day maid looks pretty good even to 
the women who thought thirteen 
hours of work none too much to ask, 
and after that expected the poor 
things to keep their shoes and their 
starched aprons on to answer door 
bells and bring in late evening drinks. 

Probably only a prolonged personal 
bout with kitchen floors, burnt sauce- 
pans, and that dizzying job of bath 
cleaning would ever have convinced 
many employers that those who 
served them didn’t lead a life of 
comfort and ease. Well, most of us 
know at first hand about the diffi- 
culties of wrapping wet garbage, 
how to fish hairpins out of the in- 
teriors of vacuum cleaners, how to 
iron starched garments without get- 
ting them all stuck together. Nearly 
all women and many, many men in 
this year of grace have a profound 
respect for the intricacies of house- 
hold work. A lot of people have got 
to like a lot of it—-cooking a good 


meal is a most satisfying job but 
there isn’t the same fine thrill out 
of sieving orange juice 365 days in 
the year. After about the tenth time 
when you know where to find the 
squeezer and the sieve and the roller, 
the only interest in the job is in doing 
it in a progressively shorter time 
each day. 

It seems to me that an eight hour 
a day maid would be fine in many 
households. You could make it 7.30 
a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
if you wanted breakfast and dinner 
looked after, and the time after 
breakfast would account for most 
jobs in a reasonably sized house. 
There should be an added qualifica- 
tion that when the worker is off she 
is either in her room or out so that 
the housewife has her kingdom to 
herself for that part of every day, a 
thing that a lot of people have dis- 
covered is one of the best arguments 
for not having a maid at all. 

In return for these shorter hours 
there must certainly be offered a 
higher standard of work. A domestic 
service union which sends out girls 
who are inept at their jobs will cut 
its own throat. Perhaps the answer 
is the re-establishment of training 
schools which in some provinces were 
run by the provincial governments, 
with the union only accepting as 


For a Saturday night studio party after a football game or for a last 
week-end in the country, serve a hearty beans and cider supper in the 
warm glow of an open fire. Here the table is set with an Irish linen 
tablecloth in vigorous red and white checks, sturdy pottery plates and 
cider mugs in a soft green glaze. The centerpiece of glowing red In- 
dian corn is arranged with dark green leaves in a polished wood bowl. 


members graduates, or individuals 
with a reasonable amount of good 
service with genuine references to 
back it. J 

In the meantime we will all 
struggle along as we are, for at 
present there is no line up at the 
employment offices of war workers 
struggling for household jobs. One 
of the best ways to get by with little 
or no help and to do a modest amount 
of entertaining is to serve buffet 
meals. Of course there is the same 
amount of labor put in somewhere 
along the line for a good buffet meal 
as for a hot dinner, but a great deal 
of it can be done ahead allowing the 
hostess to look like one instead of 
giving a close impersonation of the 
cook as she dashes in and out of the 
kitchen. 

Tomato Juice 
Buttered Dinner Rolls 


Meat Balls with Spaghetti 
Potato Chips 
Green Salad 


Ice Cream Cookies 
Assorted Cheeses 


Coffee 


Tomato juice is very easy, just be 
sure it is cold and put a dash of 
Worcester Sauce in each glass as 
you pour it. If you serve the small 
rolls buttered you do away with the 
nuisance of little plates and people 
struggling to help themselves to 
butter. Also you can be more eco- 


nomical on the butter than they will 
be. 


Meat Balls And Spaghetti 


This was not considered a very 
aristocratic dish in the old days, but 
people just didn’t know their meat 
balls if they didn’t like it because 
it can taste wonderful. It’s very 
easy on a rationed amount of meat, 
too. If you haven’t a can of tomatoes 
of your own just peel and stew a few 
fresh ones. 


142 pounds of ground beef 

1 onion chopped 

1 egg 

1 tablespoon of salt 

le teaspoon of pepper 

3 tablespoons of shortening 

2 cups of cooked tomatoes 

1 cup of water 

1 chopped onion 

1 teaspoon of salt 

1% teaspoon of pepper 

1 teaspoon of chili powder 

1 tablespoon of brown sugar 

% package of spaghetti cooked 

Mix the meat, one of the onions, 
the egg, salt and pepper together 
and form into small balls. Brown in 
the shortening then put them in a 
large casserole. Put the cooked 
spaghetti in a pan and add the two 
cups of stewed tomatoes, the other 
chopped onion, the salt, pepper,- chili 
powder and brown sugar and sim- 
mer for about five minutes. Pour 
over the meat balls and heat in the 
oven when wanted. 

Potato chips are good because if 
you have crisped them in the oven it 
doesn’t matter if they get cold—hot 
food is always a problem at a buf- 
fet meal. Toss the assorted green 
salad just before the guests come and, 
to save sugar, try to get some made 
ice cream which if you can afford 
it you can serve with chocolate sauce. 
Have assorted cheeses laid out on 
the cheese board for the people who 
mercifully these days don’t like 
sweets, and end up with large cups of 
coffee. 
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SWING TO CHASE 


ROASTED 


Full-strength yeast acts faster because 


it’s fresh! Fleischmann’s fresh active Yeast goes 
right to work—makes sweeter, tastier bread . . . insures 
tender light texture. IF YOU BAKE AT HOME—use 
Fleischmann’s active, fresh Yeast with 
the familiar yellow label. Dependable 
— Canada’s time-tested favourite for 
over 70 years. 
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Bed and Board Were Left With 
More Flourish in Times Past 


By EMIL ZUBRYN 


VETERAN readers of the “Public 
Notices” columns in the contem- 
porary press are familiar with the 
prosaic statement telling the world 
that “John Doe is no longer respon- 
sible for his wife’s debts’; she hav- 
ing left his bed and board for rea- 
sons best known to her own good 
self. Very little entertainment, if 
any, can be derived from these ster- 
eotyped periods to love’s rapture. 
Our esteemed predecessors, however, 
believed in adequately airing the 
raison a@étre of conjugal infelicity. 
The “Personals” columns of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were replete with these serio-comic 
notices of domestic trials and tribu- 
lations. No doubt the situations dis- 
cussed were very serious indeed to 
the principals involved but, viewed 
through the eyes of the twentieth 
century, they are both ridiculous and 
amusing. And some of the injured 
advertisers who purchased space to 
vent their spleen against heretofore 
loved ones were not without humor. 
Take, for example, Mr. J. John- 
stone’s exquisite masterpiece which 
appeared in the Port Gibson Corres- 
pondent in November 1825: 
“O matrimony! thou art like 
To Jeremiah’s figs... 
The good are very good indeed 
The bad—too sour for pigs!” 
“WHEREAS, thank God! my wife 
Rachel has left my bed and board 
for the héreafter mentioned provoca- 
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BISCUITS end VITA-WEAT CRISPBREAD 
from LONDON, ENGLAND 


In the spotless factories where 
Peek Frean’s delicious English 
biscuits are made, full peace- 
time production is getting 
under way. Very soon now, 
Canadians will be able to go 
into their favourite store and 
say:—‘Peek Frean’s 

Biscuits, please.” 
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tion; this is to give notice that I will 
pay no debts of her contracting after 
this date. We were married young; 
the match was not of our own choos- 
ing, but a made-up one between our 
parents. ‘My dear,’ says her mother, 
with a nose like a gourd handle, to 
her best beloved, ‘now if we can get 
our neighbor Charles to consent to a 
marriage between our Rachel and 
his son, we shall have no more care 
upon our hands, and live the rest of 
our days in undisturbed repose.’ 
Here my beloved began to whimper; 
the truth is, she loved tenderly, loved 
another—and they knew it; he had 
no property, however, and that was 
their only idea of happiness; but she 
could not conceive how they could 
feast in joy upon her misery. ‘Now, 
my dear,’ says the mother, ‘you 
should always be governed by your 
parents—they are old and experi- 
enced and you are too young to think 
for yourself.’ The old dad and mom 
forgot that they were a runaway 
love match at the age of nineteen. 
But poor Rachel said not a word for 
she was afraid of her daddy’s cow- 
hide, that he used 16 years on no- 
body’s back but his daughter’s. She 
seemed reckless of her fate, was 
almost stupid, and did not know that 
she could alter it for the worse. My 
father, by persuasion and argument, 
dazzled my fancy with the eight 
negroes that would be her portion, 
‘which,’ he said, ‘put upon the quarter 
section which I shall give you, will 
render you independent, and you are 
a fool if you do not live happily with 
such an angel.’ ‘Angel,’ said I, but 
I said no more, for my dad (in peace 
rest his ashes!) would have flown 
into a passion with the rapidity that 
powder catches fire; and its ebulli- 
tion, like the blaze, would scorch me 
I well knew. We were married. I 
thought, as her father had ruled her 
with so tough a whip, I could do it 
with a hickory switch, and for. my 
leniency gain her everlasting grati- 
tude. We have now lived together six 
years, and have had no offspring 
except a hearty quarrel every little 
while. In truth I found her more 
spirited than I imagined; she was 
always ready to tally word for word, 
and blow for blow; but I never used 
a switch till the other day, always 
taking my open hand. The other day, 
coming home from work, very much 
fatigued and hungry, I found my 
wife in rather an unusual fit of pas- 
sion, scolding some pigs that had 
overset the buttermilk. ‘Rachel,’ says 
I, ‘make me some coffee.’ ‘Go to 
— — —!’ says she. I could not stand 
this; I had never heard her swear 
before. ‘I will chastise you for that,’ 
says I. ‘Villain,’ said she, ‘I’m deter 
mined to bear no more of your ill 
usage. Instead of using the mild and 
conciliating language which a hus- 
band ought to use, you always en- 
deavor to beat me into measures— 
touch me with that whip, and I will 
leave your house, and take my nig- 
gers with me too, so I will.’ She had 
said such things so often that I did 
not regard her, and belabored her 
handsomely. The next morning after 
I had gone to work, away she bund- 
les sure enough, and when I came 
home at noon, I found the house 
emptied of bag and baggage, and all 
the negroes taken but the three that 
were at work with me. I have lived 
happily since, however; and she may 
keep all she took if she will stay at 
her crooked-nosed mammy’s and 
never trouble my house again.” 
J. Johnstone. 
Nov. 1, 1825. 


QURELY there’s enough plot here 
‘for one of the thousand page no- 
vels which are currently popular. 
Who knows, perhaps another “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” can be written around 
the germ of the slave situation men- 
tioned. To all literary aspirants who 
envision bigger, better, and wordier 
novels, and especially to the bewild- 
ered, wild-eyed Hollywood scenarists 


hunting for new plots, we cheerfully 
and unreservedly bequeath the opus 
of J. Johnstone, Esq. 


HE second specimen in our scrap- 
book of odd public notices is 
authored by a woman. Why is it that 
modern wives shun the public refusal 
of their husband’s debts. All public 
notices of this character originate 
with the male, but undoubtedly there 
are cases where the wife is the logic- 
al advertiser. Perhaps it is an innate 
modesty and a desire to avoid un- 
welcome publicity that restrains the 
woman in the case from making the 
true state of affairs known. The wo- 
men of colonial times, however, were 
made of sterner stuff. Though the 
following notice, published in the 
Salem Gazette of March 27th, 1793, 
is subdued in character, one can 
sense the quiet determination of the 
author: 

“The subscriber, being apprehen- 
sive that her husband, JOHN 
BROOKS, will contract debts on her 
account, as she will not satisfy any 
debt so contracted after this date— 
although my compassion for him is 
such that he shall not want for any- 
thing I can help him to—knowing 
him to be a poor, forlorn young man. 
I cannot but pity his condition, and 
sincerely hope he will alter his way 
of life for the better—tear jealousy 
from his heart—bury in oblivion his 
unhappy temper—and take up a 
firm resolution that he will turn from 
the error of his ways to a better 
course of life, become a good citizen, 


a friend to his wife and children, and 
not hearken any more to his suppos- 
ed friends (tho greatest enemies)— 
this is the sincere wish of the sub- 
scriber.” Sarah Brooks 
March 27, 1793 


N DIRECT contrast to Mrs. Brooks’ 
mild, dignified statement is 
Thankful Hutchins’ sarcastic blast 
which appeared in an old 1806 issue 
of Connecticut Courant. We _ think 
that Mr. Thomas Hutchins’ face was 
very, very red when his eyes scanned 
the last sentence of vitriolic adjec- 
tives. 

“Thomas Hutchins has advertised 
that I have absented myself from his 
bed and board, and forbid all per- 
sons trusting me on his account, and 
cautioned all persons against making 
me any payments on his account. I 
now advertise the public that the 
same Thomas Hutchins came as a 
fortune-teller into this town about a 
year ago, with a recommendation, 
which, after some falsehoods, induced 
me to marry him. Of the four wives 
he had before me, the last he quarell- 
ed away; how the other three came 
to their deaths he can best inform the 
public; but I caution all widows or 
maidens against marrying him, be 
their desire for matrimony ever so 
strong. Should he make his advances 
under a feigned name, they may look 
out for a little, strutting, talkative, 
feeble, meagre, hatchet-faced fellow, 
with spindle shanks, and a little 
warped in the back.” 

Thankful Hutchins. 





Not only do these luscious looking 
grapes represent a handsome crop— 
they are the fruit of the historic 
vine growing at Hampton Court Pal- 
ace. Roughly, 7,000 bunches were 
gathered from the vine this year 
by the veteran gardener in charge. 
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Britain's Trade to Veer 
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of the all-round drop in money rates 
By GILBERT C. LAYTON 


over the past decade, and it would 
Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 





Safety for the Investor P. M. Richards, Financial Editor 


Canadian Beef Vital 
To War-Starved Europe 





ing nations, Britain could cover the 
short-term trouble by borrowing at 


presumably be added to a sinking 
fund for capital repayment that 
would bring the total charge up to, 
say, 5 per cent annually. Britain 
would be wise not to be encumbered 
with more of this sort of help than 
she can avoid. 


There is little hope, Mr. Layton 
believes, that Britain will con- 
tract large further debt with the 
United States, whatever credit 
arrangements may be made or 
offered. 

As some observers in the United 


not mortgage her future any more. 
The mortgage caused by the war is 
huge and still increases, and though 
it grew in the service of all the United 
Nations and not of Britain alone no 
one urges moral considerations to ‘ ‘ r 
alleviate the burden. No further debt Tribulations Still 
' can be tolerated unless it is abso- 
States already are noting, the lutely inescapable in terms of the 
sharp ending of Lend-Lease in- basic needs of the people. 
evitably involves a shift in Bri- What is called a dollar crisis is 
tish trade towards the Empire therefore upon Britain. In truth, it 
countries and the non-dollar- is not simply a dollar crisis, but also and are to disperse them in the short- 
area producers of Europe. a sterling crisis, for an enormous _ est possible time. To climb clear of 
call upon British resources has been gebt, not to collect new debt, that is 
London. piled up in all the big supplying the iron necessity. 
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The only answer to the difficulty 
is for Britain to acknowledge that 
the economic tribulations of war 
must continue for a measured spell, 
and to work with all the people have 
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IGHTLY or wrongly, it is general- countries of the world. The current 


ly assumed in Britain that noth- 
ing that the delegation to Washing- 
ton can do will materially affect the 
necessity which this nation is now 
under, to balance its accounts, to 
cut its coat according to its cloth, to 
live on its day-to-day earnings. The 
United States will offer loans well 
in excess of anything possible under 
the arrangements of the Export-Im 
ports Bank. That is expected on both 
sides of the Atlantic. But Britain can- 


expenditure of the United Kingdom 
overseas, apart from munitions, is 
at the rate of £2,000,000,000 anually. 
Exports contribute £350,000,000 and 
other sources, largely non-recurring, 
a further £450,000,000. The deficit is 
£1,200,000,000, of which probably less 
than a half represents dollar obli- 
gations but all of which represents 
an obligation. 

On the easy payment system offer- 
ed by the U.S. to all the reconstruct- 


Hard though it will be for the na- 
tion to accept this after their in- 
comparable suffering in the war, it 
is better than the alternative of eco- 
nomic servitude. What is immediate- 
ly involved, as an obvious dictate of 
the situation, is. a drastic curtail- 
ment of imports. This must be done 
simply because the money is not 
there to continue them. Simulta- 
neously, the export trade, and all the 
“invisible” items, banking, insurance, 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Labor's Demands Short-Sighted 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


$2 ALL the world’s trading nations, Canada can 

~“ least afford to have unemployment and halted 
production due to strikes. For Canada has a big load 
to carry—-an ambitious social welfare program, aid 
to Britain and to devastated Europe, continuing war 
costs for occupation troops in Germany, for demobili 
zation expenses and for veterans’ rehabilitation and 
pensions, plus an enormous war debt and the normal 
cost of interest on the foreign capital which created 
so much of our industry. 

Canada has to carry this load and do it so effi 
ciently that industry’s production costs will not be 
raised so high that her export goods cannot compete 
on a price and quality basis with those of other sup- 
pliers. The penalty of failure is tremendous—no less 
than the destruction of our economy. Failure, for 
this nation overwhelmingly dependent on foreign 
trade for economic survival, is not just a matter of 
reduced profits or even no profits for fat capitalists: 
it could mean unemployment so vast that govern- 
mental make-work schemes could not do more than 
relieve a fraction of it; it could mean the bankruptcy 
of all our social improvement plans; it could mean, 
in fact, the bankruptcy of Canada 

No matter what enrichment we may ultimately 
gain from atomic power and radar and other wartime 
discoveries, the immediate fact is that the world has 
been made immeasurably poorer by the war. Before 
the war the world had never produced enough to 
satisfy its people’s physical needs; now enormous 
quantities of productive equipment have _ been 
destroyed, formerly rich nations like Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy have been made poor, millions of 
fine young men, the most valuable assets of all, have 
died. In Canada we have had the illusion of pros- 
perity because there have been jobs for all, in most 
cases at higher than normal wages; not having 
around us the physical destruction of Europe many 
of us seem to have missed the fact that war, like 
crime, very definitely does not pay 


We Have to Make Up War Losses 


The end of the fighting now brings us face to face 
with that unpleasant truth; with the necessity of 
making good, to the best of our ability, the losses of 
war. And this is the moment we had previously se- 
lected, in blind optimism, to raise our national 
standards of living by means of extensive social ser 
vices which, no matter how nationally constructive 
they may be over the long-term, cannot help but be 
fairly costly now. 

The point which it is desired to make here is not 
that we should have refrained from these social wel 
fare undertakings but rather that, having embarked 
upon them, we should face and accept the economic 
obligations they, with the other burdens referred to. 
create for us. We, as a nation, have to produce and 
earn enough to carry them or the system will break 
down. That system, be it noted, is a private enter 


prise system, which means a system which depends 
for motive power upon the exercise of individual 
initiative and the employment of private capital. 
Projectors of new ventures must see a reasonable 
likelihood of success or they will not venture; owners 
of capital (savings)must see the prospect of profit 
or they will not invest. It is a profit-and-loss system, 
by no means one of profit only, and in view of the 
urgency of the need for the most thorough utilization 
possible of all our productive resources, it is obvious 
that we should be seeking to make the economic con- 
ditions within our control as attractive as possible 
to enterprisers and capitalists. We commonly speak 
of “full employment” as referring to the employment 
of labor only, without realizing that to bring about 
that condition and ensure the wider concomitant 
benefits we must seek for the full employment of all 
the elements that go to make up an active and fruit- 
ful economy, the most vital of which are enterprise 
and capital. 


Tax Cut Good Place to Start 


One of the chief means to this end would be a sub- 
stantial reduction of taxes. That the Dominion Gov- 
ernment recognizes this is shown in its recent brief 
to the Dominion-Provincial premiers’ conference: 
“The creation of conditions under which the initiative 
and skill of private enterprise will result in new 
investment on a scale far exceeding pre-war levels 
is one of the principal problems of reconstruction 
policy. The tax policies of all governments can be a 
fundamental factor in the removal of undesirable 
and unnecessary obstacles. The elimination or re- 
duction of taxes on costs, the removal of tax 
penalties on enterprise, and the effect of taxes upon 
the taking of risks, are basic considerations in deter- 
mining a satisfactory system of Dominion-Provincial 
financial relations”. 

Another essential in the promotion of enterprise is 
to avoid squeezing the enterpriser between high pro- 
duction costs and limited prices. Union labor, after 
having enjoyed years of high wartime pay, is not 
only striving to carry its war wage scales over into 
peacetime employment but even to have its present 
“take-home” pay apply to a substantially shorter 
work-week, without realizing, presumably, what this 
would inevitably do to the volume of employment 
through the discouragement of enterprise. 

Canada’s economic position today is a good deal 
more difficult than most citizens probably realize. 
This country, so largely dependent on export trade 
for the maintenance of living standards and employ- 
ment, is faced with the prospect of a very serious 
contraction of her old-established markets, notably 
that of Great Britain, and of having to meet vigorous 
competition in the winning of new markets to take 
their place. Production costs, which control prices. 
will be a prime factor. Labor has an equal interest 
with government and management in the outcome. 











The return of meat rationing may mean some small inconvenience and self- 
denial for Canadians, but it’s well to remember that Canadian beef ex- 
ports are absolutely vital, if Europe’s war-starved people are to be fed. 
More than 200,000,000 pounds of beef are due for shipment to Great Britain 
and Europe this year. In the first six months of 1945, export quotas were 
satisfactory; since then however, supplies available for export have ser- 
iously fallen off. Only by self-denial, can Canadians do their share in 
preventing the starvation which threatens Europe today. These cattle on 
one of Canada’s great western ranches are Herefords, prime export beef. 


Above: In Canadian packing plants thousands of pounds of beef are pre- 
pared for shipment overseas. Below: loading beef aboard a merchantman. 
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shipping, that contribute foreign ex- 
change, must be built up, not with 
he gradualness appropriate to ear- 
ier conceptions of postwar recovery, 
jut with every imaginable speed and 
vith every conceivable efficiency. 
Some wise heads in the United 
‘tates have been observing that the 
uriously sharp way of ending Lend- 
Lease has posed a trade problem 
vefore Britain whose answer must 


Snvolve a redirection of British trade 


iway from the U.S., which has be- 
ome a market impossibly expensive, 
ind towards the Empire and the 
and associated currency 


hing for America. Whether it is or 
io, it is certainly an unavoidable 
hing for Britain. 

The nations of the Empire have 
ome forward with a promptness and 
enerosity in their finest tradition to 
iffer their products and their assist- 
ince to Britain. And the British Press 

as saying that the Empire also pro- 
@luces tobacco and canned _ foods, 
Zruits and foodstuffs, and oil in 
bundance. There must also be a re- 
Wirection towards the non-dollar- 
rea producers of Europe—though 
Mer supplying capacity will be limit- 
#d for a long time—and of the Middle 
find Far East. 













Discrimination 


* This does, of course, mean discrim- 
Ination against the US., but it is 
hone of Britain’s choosing. America, 
though unwittingly, has put a pistol 
at Britain’s head, and must not feel 
urt if Britain tries to sidestep. This 
ort of discrimination may show a 
Surprising preference for life, but 
that is one of the things the past six 
ears have been all about. 

Britain must, however, beware of 
One tempting but very wrong con- 
Glusion to draw from the present po- 
Sition. In some quarters it is being 
rged that internal means must be 
iscovered for producing as many 
S possible of the things that have 
een imported. This is all right up to 
point, but the point is where it is 
fo cheaper in terms of effort and 
Materials and cost to produce at 
home. 

» So long as there is real economy in 
Rome production, let it go ahead. But 
here it crosses the line, at the stage 
here it would be more economical 
® import, stop it quickly and un- 
@nswerably. The road to economic 
ationalism is not the road for the 
Bation that intends to become the 
orld’s greatest exporter again, and 
® whom the total of international 
fade is the traditional index of the 
Health of the world economy. 

For the United States the position 
, of course, very different. Perhaps, 
pwever, in the long run it is not so 
@fferent as she imagines right now. 








































































SAP BARBER SHOP 
NEW GUINEA 










bops who are customers at this 
gle barber shop are now able to 
ax with a magazine while waiting 
vir turn. Once they had to duck 
ng Jap air raids, but right now 
bir only close shave is the one 
y'll be getting from the barber. 


NEWS OF THE MINES 





Opawica Lake Staking Attracts 
New Interest to Chibougamau 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


BROADENING of interest is 

evident in the mineral potentiali- 
ties of the Chibougamau district, 
lying north of the Transcontinental 
railway in Northern Quebec, and a 
staking rush is reported underway 
in the Opawica Lake area, about 70 
miles west and slightly south of 
Lakes Chibougamau and Opemiska, 
and some 125 miles north of Senne- 
terre. Hundreds of claims have been 
staked along a 15 mile belt with the 
more recent activity largely centred 
along the eastern end of the zone. 
Siscoe Gold Mines and Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting, as previously 
mentioned in this column, have been 
active in the area during the past 
year and are credited with some im- 
portant gold discoveries. Siscoe holds 
a group of 74 claims on which dia- 
mond drilling is proceeding with 
encouraging results. Consolidated 
Smelters has a large block of ground 
some miles to the east extending for 
several miles along the strike of the 
favorable formation and_ several 
finds are reported to have been made 
in prospecting the property. 


A total of 65 claims, comprising 


approximately 2,600 acres, in three 
blocks, has been staked at Opawica 
Lake by Continental Diamond Drill- 
ing and Exploration Co. These 
groups lie in a broad band of green- 
stone and tuffs which extend for 
some 15 miles from east to west. In- 
cluded therein is a major shear zone, 
well fractured and drag _ folded, 
carrying considerable mineralization 
and quartz inclusions showing spec- 
tacular gold in places. Stakings of 
Continental tie on to Smelters’ 
ground on three sides. The north 
group of 30 claims has been sold to 
Opawica Gold Mines, the south 
group of 20 claims optioned to 
Transcontinent Oil and northwest 
group of 15 claims optioned to Buf- 
falo Canadian. Surface exploration, 
with the objective of instituting dia- 
mond drilling, is planned by all 
three companies and finances are re- 
ported on hand for this work. Opaw- 
ica Gold Mines is capitalized at 3,- 
000,000 shares of which 1,000,000 
were paid for the property. Tom 
Duval, field representative for Con- 
tinental, is supervising the explora- 
tion work now proceeding. Finances 
for this undertaking are being pro- 


vided by the mining interests who 
have sponsored East Sullivan, Au- 
maque, Aubelle, etc. 

A diamond drilling program is ex- 
pected to commence within a week 
or so on the Gwillim Lake Gold 
Mines property in the Chibougamau 
district. The treasury has been pro- 
vided with $110,000 by a Toronto 
mining group and first drilling will 
be to probe the known ore occur- 
rences at a depth of 300 feet, to be 
followed by a test of conditions at 
the 500-foot horizon. An option was 
held on this ground by McIntyre 
about 10 years ago. Some surface 
work and shallow driling were done 
but difficulties involved in operating 
in this area discouraged further 
work. However, the fact that a road 
is now being built into the area has 
greatly revived interest. McIntyre’s 
drilling explored a zone length of 
1,100 feet and some good values were 
reported from four ore lenses. 

Thirtieth annual report of Lake 
Shore Mines has just been made 
public and this shows that Kirkland 
Lake’s largest gold producer was 
able, despite difficult times, to slight- 
ly increase ore reserves and also 
definitely widen the zone of likely 
ore production by diamond drilling 
north and south. Operations in the 
year which ended June 30, 1945, 
failed to meet dividend requirements 
due to the reduced tonnage. Net 
profit equalled about 67 cents per 
share as against 76 in the previous 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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$1,100,000 


Dominion Foils (Canada) Limited 


5% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds, Series ‘‘A”’ 


To be dated September Ist, 1945 


Principal and semi-annual interest (March 1st and September 1st) payable in lawful money of Canada at the holder’s option at 
Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal only. 
Redeemable either in whole or in part at any time prior to maturity, on 30 days’ notice at the option of the Company, at 103% 
of the principal amount thereof if redeemed on or before September Ist, 1950; thereafter at 102% of the principal amount thereof 
if redeemed on or before September Ist, 1955; and thereafter at 101% of the principal amount thereof if redeemed prior to maturity; 
together in every case with interest on said principal amount accrued and unpaid to the date of redemption. 
covenants and agrees with the Trustee that it will create a Sinking Fund for the redemption of the Bonds of Series 
to the Trustee, commencing September Ist, 1948, a sum sufficient toretire annually a principal amount of Forty-two thousand 
Five hundred dollars ($42,500) of the said Bonds of Series “A’’. 
commencing on the First day of September, 1949, a sum equal to the annual interest on all Bonds of Series “A 


To mature September Ist, 1960 


viously been retired through the Sinking Fund. 


Trustee: The Royal Trust Company 





In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds will be investments in which The Canadian and 
British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (Dominion) as amended states that companies registered 
under it may invest their funds. 





The general nature of the business of the Company is that of operating foundry and rolling mills for che 
processing of aluminum, tin, lead and composition foil primarily used for packaging material. 
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Authorized 
$1,500,000 


794,691.53 
150,000 


We offer these Bonds, subject to allotment, if, as and when issued and received by us, and subject to 
the approval of Messrs. Foster, Hannen & Watt, as counsel for the Company, and of E. R. Parkins, K.C., as 
counsel for the underwriters. 





PRICE: 100 and accrued interest, yielding 5% 


It is expected that Bonds in interim form will be available for delivery on or about September 15th, 1945. 


A Prospectus, a copy of which has been filed under the provisions of the Companies’ Act, 1934, 
(Canada) as amended, will be promptly furnished upon request. 
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It is recommended that answers fe inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





F.K., Guelph, Ont.—As_ frequently 
stated I look upon MALARTIC GOLD 
FIELDS as having interesting specu- 
lative possibilities over the long-term. 
A development of major proportions 
can be anticipated once times be- 
rome normal again. The policy of 
the company during the difficult 
war period was to maintain the de- 
veloped ore reserve, even if this 
meant the sacrificing of production 
and profits. Newly developed ore last 
year almost completely replaced the 
ore that was milled. Ore reserves at 
the end of 1944 were 1,368,910 tons 
averaging $8.55 a ton and this esti- 
mate covers only ore fully developed 
and ready for mining, above the 
1,200-foot level in the No. 1 mine 
and above the 450-foot horizon in 
the No. 2 mine. Four new levels have 
been established from 1,350 feet at 
the No. 1 mine. M. A. Thomson, presi- 
dent, stated in the annual report that 
in its No. 2 mine the company owns 
one of the major concentrations of 
gold ore in the district. Plans are 
being made to equip the mine with 
a modern plant for large scale opera- 
tion once labor and supplies are more 
readily available. 

C.D.C., Tofino, B.C.—Prior to the 
outbreak of war, Canada had prac- 
tically no production of mercury. 
However, in 1937, thanks to the work 
of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
a cinnibar-bearing deposit (Pinchi 
Lake) was discovered north of Van- 
derhoof Station, British Columbia, 
on the Canadian National Railway, 
which claims were optioned to the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company. The successful operation 
of this mine brought about a com- 
plete change in the Canadian situa- 
tion with respect to the metal and, 
as output was far in excess of Cana- 
dian requirements and due to a 


world over supply, production . was 
suspended in 1944. Early this year, 
however, there was an increased de- 
mand for mercury and a consequent 
upturn in price. Production of mer- 
cury in 1940 was valued at $369,317 
climbing to $4,559,200 in 1943 and 
then last year declined to $1,333,516. 
Canada’s recovery of the metal 
comes entirely from British Colum- 
bia ores. In 1943 Consolidated Smelt- 
ers was the largest producer with 
the balance of output coming from 
the Tekla property of Bralorne 
Mines. If further information is de- 
sired I suggest you secure the latest 
report on mercury from the Mining, 
Metallurgical & Chemical Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 

J.W.F., Regina, Sask.—A group of 
66 claims, comprising approximately 
3,300 acres, is. held by MASSIVE 
YELLOWKNIFE MINES in the In- 
din Lake section of the Yellowknife 
district, and while its mine-making 
possibilities still remain to be de- 
termined surface work which has 
been underway for some months is 
reported to have given results war- 
ranting a diamond drilling cam- 
paign. The company has its own 
drilling rig on the property and all 
supplies necessary for the proposed 
campaign. Several veins or shear 
zones have been uncovered by sur- 
face exploration. Earlier this sum- 
mer the company’s engineer report- 
ed discovery of a highly mineralized 
and carbonized quartz vein, 10 feet 
wide, on Solid Claim No. 8, as well 
as a shear zone with quartz stringers 
totalling four feet in width on claim 
No. 1, of the Sol group. Since then 
the engineer has reported other dis- 
coveries. On the No. 2 and 3 veins 
on the No. 6 claim of the Sound 
group, gold was revealed in all 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





to eventual cyclical decline. 


Market advance from 


Durability in Doubt 


BY HARUSPEX 


_ THE ONE TO TWO-YEAR TREND: Stocks, following their sus- 
tained advance from the April 1942 lows, have, according to our indices, 
been in a broad zone of distribution over the past two years preparatory 


_ THE SHORT TERM, OR SEVERAL-MONTH TREND of the market 
is to be classed as downward from the May/June peak points of 169.08 
on the Dow-Jones industrial average, 63.06 on the rail average. 
detailed discussion of technical position, see remarks below. 


the July/August support points has been 
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rapid, the Dow-Jones industrial average, over a period of thirty days, 
having doubled, in points gained, its loss of the previous two and one- 
half months. However, the railroad average had failed to decisively 
penetrate its rally point of mid-August, which penetration would be 
disclosed by a close at 58.81. With or without this penetration, the 
recent rate of movement in the industrials would suggest that the 
market should be subjected to a rest at an early interval, with possible 
churning over a period of one or more weeks. Reaction would then 
seem in order, at which time some clearer picture of the movement of 
the market over the balance of the year will probably become apparent. 

Current strength is accepted by many as the beginning of a move- 
ment that is to run over a several-year period in keeping with the 
longer range business outlook. This viewpoint assumes, either that 
the interim reconversion will create no problem of moment or that, 
even if maladjustments are to occur, the market will look beyond them 
to earnings of the year or more ahead. While we believe, along with 
most, that a strong recovery movement is ahead for business, once it 
has readjusted from war to peace, we question the durability of any 
immediate market progress into new high ground. We feel that fur- 
ther time, say, into November or December, should be allowed for the 
development of the whole reconversion process, after which attention 
can then be given to the longer-range investment picture. 
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Notice is hereby given that a dividend o! 

$1.25 per share, upon the paid-up Capita! 

Stock of this Company, has been declared 

for the Current Quarter, and that the same 
will be payable on and after 
Ist October 1945, 

to shareholders of record on the books of 

the Company at the close of business on 

15th instant. 
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samples taken and panned. Vein No. 
4 on the Sound claims No. 5 and 6 is 
said to be very strong and joins up 
with No. 3 vein and revealed gold in 


ieee every sample taken across its whole 
fants face. On the No. 6 claim of the Sol 
and Lake | ‘roup about two miles southeast of 


the camp, the engineer reports at 
least a 100-foot wide shear zone 
which he states is “perhaps the 
strongest shearing I have ever seen 
in the Yellowknife mining area.” 
;eological conditions at Indin Lake, 
.bout 11 miles north of the main sec- 
‘ion of Yellowknife, are said to be 
very similar to those at Yellowknife 
Ray and gold occurrences have been 
|.nown for some years. Much of the 
‘tivity this summer centred in In- 
in Lake and there has been wide- 
-pread staking, with companies al- 
eady represented including Leta Ex- 
loration, Negus, Frobisher and 
merican Yellowknife. 
B.H.D., Nicolet, Que. — Operations 
* CIRCLE BAR KNITTING CO,, 
= TD., are continuing on a satisfac- 
ory basis. The company’s net pro- 
fits for the year ending June 30, 1945, 
otalled $54,109 or $2.08 per common 
hare, compared with $53,016 or $2.06 








































ds largely yer common share.in the preceding 
1 can sav€ @iscal year. Working capital at the 
an. That's @ oar end was $595,266 against $598,- 
a Canada 


162 a year earlier, while earned and 
Gieferred surplus’ increased from 
#§580,941 to $623,305. The net profit 
@Migure includes the refundable por- 
Bion of 1944-45 taxes amounting to 
513,105 or 50 cents per share, com- 
pared with $16,576 or 64 cents a 
Share in the preceding year. 

F.V.F., Halifax, N.S.—I am unable 
o find any record of activity on the 
Mart of LONG LAC ADAIR MINES 
or at least eight years. I believe 
“the two groups of claims, in the 
ittle Long Lac area and Strathy 
ownship, Temagami, are still held. 
xploration on both properties was 
dimited but I understand some en- 
ouragement was met with in both 


unt. Regu- 
art of your 
igs. With- 





t., Toronto _ 
100,000 





cases. Fair gold values were re- 
ported from surface sampling on the 
Long Lac claims. F. A. Leslie, Hail- 
eybury, Ontario, is secretary of the 
company. 

S.C.P., Dundas, Ont. — Yes, CAN- 
ADA PACKERS is doing well and 
has good prospects. The company 
has reported net profit for the year 
ending March 25, 1945, at $1,800,000, 
as compared with $1,700,000 in the 
immediately preceding year and $1,- 
200,000 in 1930 ‘fiscal year. Stated 
as percentage of sales 1945 net pro- 
fits are four-fifths of 1 per cent or 
one-ninth of a cent per pound sold, 
1944 profits were 82 per cent and 
those of 1939 1.6 per cent, or one- 
sixth of a cent per pound. The com 
pany sold 1,698.3 million pounds of 
processed meat for $228.4 millions. 
That was 112 per cent more meat 
than the 800.8 million pounds sold in 
the year ended March, 1939, and 196 
per cent more in dollars received. 
Even as compared with 1943-44 fiscal 
year the increase in weight of meat 
was 7 per cent and of dollars for 
that meat 11 per cent. Earnings are 
determined after deducting $500,000 
in 1944 and $581,000 in 1945, for a 
wartime inventory reserve as a prep- 
aration against expected postwar 
losses. There was no such deduction 
in the year ended March 31, 1939, 
and if this reserve had not been in- 
cluded net profits in 1944 and 1945 
would have been 1.1 per cent of sales 
or one-seventh of a cent per pound. 
B.M.F., Exeter, Ont.—COUPLAND 
GOLD MINES was reported prepar- 
ing for a program of exploration 
work last fall but I have no record 
of this work having commenced or 
of any activity at the present time. 
The company holds 30 claims in the 
Island Lake area of Manitoba on 
which a large number of veins are 
stated to have been discovered. The 
Island Lake area has recently been 
enjoying a staking boom. 





Agnew-Surpass 
H Canadian industry reconvert- 
ing to peacetime operations and 
he gradual return of the armed 
orces to civilian life the demand for 
ootwear should continue at a high 
evel. During the war years certain 
ypes of shoes were reserved for sale 
@o army, navy and air force personnel 
nd this type of footwear will now 
®e available to civilians and those re- 
Gurning to peacetime occupations. 
Wenew-Surpass Shoe Stores Limited 
s one of the largest boot and shoe 
anufacturers and distributors in 
lhe Dominion. The company produces 
wide variety of footwear and en- 
oys a good market for its products, 
perating a retail chain of stores. 
= Sales for the fiscal year ended May 
1, 1945, of $6,152,925 were an in- 
ptember 1939, @rease of $304,232 over the previous 
i > —. rear and a new all time high for the 
fccaes aaa. ompany. Net profits for the past 
iscal year of $239,693 were equal to 
2.26 per share and compared with 
$245,327 and $2.33 a share for 1943- 
forigage 9944. The 1944-1945 net included $1.04 
Der share refundable tax with re- 
ly 1ined net $1.22 per share, and that 
IDEND for 1943-1944 $1.25 per share refund- 
gt Panty a ble tax to leave retained net of $1.08 
1s been declared Share for that year. Surplus at May 
id that the same@j, 1945, of $915,347 was up from 
945, 79455,358 at May 31, 1940. The May 
OF pe ook 99945 surplus included $257,117 refund- 
ble portion of the excess profits tax. 
Net working capital of $1,473,790 
t May 31, 1945, was up from $1,420,- 
468 at the end of the previous fiscal 
ear, and an increase from $1,204,716 
t May 1940. Current assets included 
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Average 1939-1944............ 
Approximate current average. . 


Shoe Stores Lid. 


cash of $160,461 and Dominion bonds 
$425,025, with current liabilities ag- 
gregating $759,436. 

The company has no funded debt 
and the outstanding capital consists 
of $835,700 par value of 7% cumula- 
tive preference shares of $100 par 
and 80,000 common shares of no par 
value. The preferred shares are en- 
titled to cumulative dividends at the 
fixed annual rate of 7%, are convert- 
ible on the basis of 3 common for 1 
preferred and may be called on 39 
days’ notice at 110 and accrued divi- 
dend. 

Dividends have been paid regularly 
on the preferred stock. Distributions 
are currently being made quarterly 
on the common stock at the annual 
rate of $1.20 per share. An initial 
dividend of 20c per share was paid 
on the common in 1934, followed by 
similar payment in September of that 
year. Semi-annual distributions were 
continued at this rate until Septem- 
ber 1937 when increased to 30c with 
further increases to 40c and 50c in 
1940 and 1944, respectively. The com- 
mon shares were placed on a quar- 
terly dividend basis of 30c with the 
distribution made in June this year. 
In addition to regular dividends on 
the common, extras were paid in 
many years. 

Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores, Limit- 
ed, was incorporated with a Domin- 
ion charter in 1926 as a consolida- 
tion of companies in the boot and 
shoe manufacturing and distributing 
business. As of May 31, 1945, the 
company operated a chain of 78 shoe 
stores in the Dominion. 


ice range and price earnings ratio 1939-1944, inclusive follows: 


Price Earnings 


Earned Ratio Dividend 
Per Share High Low Per Share 
$2 .26-a 9.0 5.6 $1.10 
2.33-a 6.0 4.8 1.10 
2.10-a 6.2 §.2 1.00 
2.52 5.5 4.6 1.00 
2.28 5.5 3.9 1.00 
1.65 6.8 5.6 0.90 
ke Pbti 
Se ate rte ek hoe wale 6.4 4.9 


| S pi Sy IR a eS SNARE Sear eae a ater teers 5.2% 
USUMESS F i nciudes $1.04 per share refundable tax 1944-1945; $1.25 share 1943-1944 and $1.16 share 1942-1943. 
/'e-—-High and low prices for calendar years and earnings per share and dividends paid for fiscal years ending 
following May. 
ntage of the 
SA DAY COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 
é : 1940 
heir subscri ar Ended May 31 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 ; 
P Gh. 0 eee $ 239,693-x $ 245,327-x $ 227,914-x $ 262,984 $ 243,440 $ 192,851 
than for RMT OLS oo es 915,347 822,560 763,996 679,959 558,279 455,358 
| of eral Mpi'tent Assets........... 2,233,226 2,253,562 2,275,588 2,185,315 1,903,598 = 1,614,431 
gen irrent Liabilities... ..... 759,436 833,094 839,873 732,480 573,590 409,715 
a. let Working Capital... 1,473,790 1,420,468 1,435,665 1,452,835 1,830,008 —1,204,716 





Includes $83,214 refundable portion of the Excess Profits Tax 1945; $100,617 for 1944 and $92,959 for 1943. 





To Holders of 


Province of Alberta Debentures 


Attention of holders is again directed to the Debt Reorganization 
Offer of the Province of Alberta. 


Copies of the Offer in printed form, together with copies of the Letter 
of Acceptance and Transmittal, may be obtained from the Depositary, 
which is the Imperial Bank of Canada. We shall also be pleased to 
forward copies upon request. 


We believe that the Offer of the Province is fair and equitable; 
therefore, if the plan is to become operative, it is important that all 
holders act promptly and thereby expedite the completion of the plan. 


Should your debentures be pledged with a bank as collateral, please 
notify the bank that you wish to accept the Offer of the Province and 
request the bank to take appropriate action. 


36 King Street West 
Toronto 1 
Telephone: EL gin 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


























Provincial Paper Limited 


Notice is hereby given that Regular Quarterly 
Dividend of 154% on Preferred stock has 
been declared by PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED, payable October ist, 1945 to 
Shareholders of record at close of business 
September 15th, 1945. 


(Signed) W. S. BARBER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 














Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 


and 
Industrial Financing 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED (90! 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND No. 235 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
fifteen cents per share, in Canadian Funds, on 
the paid-up capital stock of this Bank has 
been declared for the quarter ending Sist 
October 1945 and that the same will be payable 
at the Bank and its Branches on and after 
Thursday, lst November next, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 29th 
September 1945. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 

By Order of the Board 
S. M. Wedd 


General Manager 
Toronto, 15th September 1945 





TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, &NG, 





15 King Street West, Toronto 






































Feather-Weight Metal 


Out of the war have come a myriad of new uses and a 
heightened respect for Magnesium, newest and lightest of 
industrial metals. This metal, stimulated to full development 
by the rigorous requirements of war, has demonstrated the 
practicability of its remarkable property of light weight 
combined with strength. 


For investors with capital seeking employment in a new 
soundly financed industry with prospects of rapid expansion 
on its own merits, we suggest the purchase at the market of: 


Dominion Magnesium Limited 
No Par Value Capital Stock 
These shares are listed on The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Descriptive literature available upon request. 


_. McLeop, YounG, WEIR & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 
Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 
Correspondents in New York and London, England, 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 
























By GEORGE GILBERT 


4 In consequence of the recent 
a ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court 
that insurance is commerce, the 
insurance business, which for a 
long period has been under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the sev- 
eral States, must now comply not 
only with State laws but also with 
the federal laws relating to com- 
merce and interstate commerce. 
While Congress early this year 
passed a law granting a morator- 
E ium in certain respects until Jan- 
“4 uary 1, 1948, in order to give the 
y business time to readjust itself to 
the changed conditions, top in- 
surance executives have already 
launched a comprehensive pro- 
gram of studies and conferences 
with that end in view. 
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Applications for Agencies Invited 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
EASTERN CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
Imperial Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 

WESTERN CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
Randall Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 1 






















FIDELITY 


Insurance Company 


























4 of Canada 
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Consult your Agent or 
Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer 


































United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty 
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THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 




















Robert Lynch Stalling, Mgr. lor Canada 
TORONTO 





















Problem of Fitting Business in U.S. 
Into Its New Status as Commerce 


S MANY Canadian companies 

transact business in the United 
States and as many U.S. companies 
carry on business in Canada, what 
happens in the insurance field across 
the line is often of more than aca- 
demic interest to both insurers and 
insured in this country. At present 
the business over there is faced with 
the problem of legally fitting itself 
into its new status as commerce and 
interstate commerce, as a result of 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruling in the 
now celebrated South Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association case, which has 
previously been dealt with in some 
detail, in these columns and in which 
violation of the federal Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law was charged. Prior 
to that upsetting decision, the U.S. 
Supreme Court had held for a per- 
iod of 75 years that insurance was 
not commerce and therefore not sub- 
ject to federal laws relating to com- 
merce but was exclusively under the 
jurisdiction of the several States. 

It may be recalled that early this 
year Congress enacted a measure, 
setting up a moratorium period un- 
til January 1, 1948, during which the 
Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Robinson-Patman Act shall not 
apply to the business of insurance or 
to acts in the conduct of such busi- 
ness. But it also provided that noth- 
ing in the measure shall render the 
Sherman Act inapplicable to any act 
of boycott, coercion or intimidation 
or any agreement to boycott, coerce 
or intimidate. 


Action By Top Men 


To deal with the situation a com- 
mittee of fifteen top executives in 
the fire insurance business has been 
appointed by a body Known as the 
Insurance Executives Association, 
and in addition seven sub-commit- 
tees have been named to consult 
with other joint stock insurance or- 
ganizations, with the object of secur- 
ing available information and ad- 
vice and of making available result- 
ing pertinent information, thought 
and recommendations required for a 
more or less nation-wide review of 
the whole matter. 

Five major fields of study have al- 
ready been outlined: “1. Rules and 
practices of agents, organizations 
and boards, such as “in or out” rules 


4 


forbidding members to deal with 
non-members; rules limiting § the 


number of agents in a territory; 
rules limiting the type of company 
an agent may represent; rules as to 
rates at which agents may write 
business; rules imposing qualifica- 
tions for agent members, and rules 
or activities which may be deemed 
aimed against outsiders. 

“2. Rules and practices of field- 
men and their associations or clubs, 
bearing in mind that fieldmen and 
their associations have frequently 
been the vehicle for securing com- 
pliance with rules and practices of 


other bodies. 
“3. Rules and practices limiting 
the appointment or number of 


agents or their activities. 

“4. Articles of association, by-laws, 
rules, regulations and practices of 
organizations serving the business, 
mindful that as a matter of policy 
efforts should be made toward con- 
duct of the business which will elim- 
inate not only legal questions but 
improve public relations and result 
in simplification commensurate with 
practical effectiveness and_ service. 


Study of Rate-Making, etc. 

“5. Existing practices relating to: 
(a) joint making or maintenance of 
rates on ordinary risks in a single 
state; (b) joint making or mainten- 
ance of rates respecting risks where 
it seems not practical or possible 
to include them in a system of fil- 
ing with state authorities—for ex- 
ample, certain inland marine or avi- 
ation risks; (c) joint making or 
maintenance of rates for risks in- 
volving transportation from _ one 





producers 


state to another; (e) stamping and 
auditing bureaus; (f) so-called joint 
underwriting or reinsurance or syn- 
dicate operations; (g) joint estab- 
lishment or maintenance of sched- 
ules of commissions; (h) reinsurance 
transactions generally; (i) joint ac- 
tion respecting policy and coverage 
forms; (j) joint action on adjust- 
ments; (k) rules and practices relat- 
ing to eligibility and qualifications 
and. classifications of agents and 
brokers; (1) rules, practices or 
agreements relating to agency bal- 
ances and similar matters.” 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that relations with and among the 
of business, 
and brokers, are to come under the 
close scrutiny of the top manage- 
ment. Prior to the recent Supreme 
Court ruling that insurance is com- 
merce, these matters were largely 
left for local or territorial action, 
but it is realized that other and more 
powerful factors must now be taken 
into consideration in order to en- 
able the business everywhere to op- 
erate in compliance with applicable 
laws and in harmony with public 
opinion. 


Practice and Policy 


In fact, top management, through 
its main committee and sub-commit- 
tees, is now geared “to consider and 
study all problems of practice and 
policy affecting or relating to those 
phases of the insurance business 
conducted by fire insurance compan- 
ies.” Consideration will have to be 
given to the applicability of the 
Sherman Act beyond its prohibitions 
relating to boycott, coercion and in- 
timidation, and also to other federal 
Acts regulating commerce’ and 
named in the moratorium law, as to 
their possible applicability to fire in- 
surance and its allied lines. 

It is of special significance that 
the main committee of fifteen mem- 
bers directing the studies includes 
officials of companies that do not 
belong to the Insurance Executives 
Association, which means that the 
views of non-members as well as 
those of members will be given the 
same consideration in arriving at de- 
cisions which will thus be represent 
ative of management as a whole 
rather than of a single organization. 
@ 


the agents _ 





As will be noted, the main com- 
mittee consists of representatives of 
British companies as well as United 
States companies. The members are: 
Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
Continental or America Fore group, 
chairman; H. C. Conick, United 
States manager of the Royal-Liver- 
pool groups; Esmond Ewing, vice- 
president of Travelers Fire; J. M. 
Haines, general attorney, Phoenix of 
London group; Charles C. Hannah, 
president, Fireman’s Fund; J. K. 
Hooker, vice-president, Automobile 
and Standard Fire of the Aetna Life 
group; F. W. Koeckert, United States 
manager, Commercial Union group; 
Wm. H. Koop, chairman of board, 


~ Great American group; C. S. Krem- 


er, president, Hartford Fire group; 
F. D. Layton, president, National 
Fire of Hartford group; W. Ross 
McCain, president, Aetna of Hartford 
group; Paul B.- Somers, president, 
American of Newark group; John A. 
Diemand, president, Insurance Co. of 
North America group; George C. 


Long, Jr., president, Phoenix o 
Hartford group; and A. B. Jackson 
vice-president, St. Paul Fire & Mar 
ine group. 

oe e 


* * 
Inquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 


Is any information available show 
ing the proportion of the total lifé 
insurance in force in Canada carrie¢ 
on the participating plan and tig 
proportion carried on the non-parii 
& 








Boys Preparatory Boarding School. 


Large grounds, including optional 
apple orchard. Capacity 45. Full 
past 15 years. Waiting List. Shoot- 
ing, fishing centre. Wanted, Head- 
master as partner or purchaser. 
Elderly Principals anxious retire 
1946. Rev. Mackie, Vernon, B.C. 











Okanagan Valley. English lines. § 








™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - 





AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


IN SOME TERRITORIES 
E. D. GOODERHAM, President 


TORONTO 


THROUGHOUT CANADA 
A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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R. H. CAMPION 
Manager for Canada 


INSURANCE. 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


HALIFAX 





Hunter & Doyle 
MONTREAL 


Alfred J. Bell & Company Limited 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company 


DOMINION BANK BUILDING 
KING & YONGE STS. 
TORONTO 1 


Manufacturers, Merchants, Business Executives :— 


Our Insurance Company, like many other Businesses, is changing, improv- 
ing and modernizing to meet post War Conditions. 


To obtain Sound Insurance advice you must have the Services of 
Competent Insurance Agents. 


Our representatives have had years of Experience and are able to provide 
you with the best protection available. 


CONSULT THEM 


Your post war expansion plans should be secured by POST WAR 


PROVINCIAL MANAGERS 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
Osler, Hammond & Nanton Limited 
WINNIPEG 
British Columbia 
Vancouver Mortgage Corporation Limited 


Toronto General Agents 
Armstrong, Dewitt & Crossin Limited 
Murphy, Love, Hamilton & Bascom 


N ewfoundland 


Robert Dawe & Son 
ST. JOHN’S 


New Brunswick 
Frank R. & George E. Fairweather Limited 


1945 


E. S. Heaton 
Assistant Manager 


SAINT JOHN 


VANCOUVER 
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cipating plan? I understand that the 
bulk of the life insurance written in 
this country is on the participating 
plan. Has there been any change in 
this respect in recent years? 


—E.L.M., London, Ont. 


Such information is to be found in 
the detailed annual reports of the 
Dominion Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Ottawa. At December 31, 1943, 
the latest date for which such fig- 


Phoenix o 
B. Jackson 
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lada carrie@ ures are available, of the total life 
an and th@insurance in force, $8,534,093,718, 
e non-parti™ 81.42 per cent was on the participat- 
——_——~§ ing plan and 18.58 per cent on the 
3 non-participating plan. At Decem- 
ng School. § },.r 31, 1933, of the total life insur- 
lish lines.@ ance in force, $6,247,625,974, 85.36 
g optional B per cent was on the participating 
y 45. Full @ plan and 14.64 percent on the non- 
ist. Shoot- @ participating plan. 

ited, Head- ee 

purchaser. e 

vas rete # News Of the Mines 
non, B.C. (Continued from Page 35) 


12 months. Development drifting in 
the year amounted to 4,847 feet of 
which 1,767 feet, or 36%% was in 
ore, average width 64.8 inches and 
average grade 0.519 oz. At the end 
of the period total length of ore ex- 
¥ posed in drifts and available for 
9 stoping amounted to 17,363 feet with 
9 an average width of 58 inches and 
average grade of 0.556 oz. Six new 
% levels have been established to a 
» depth of 6,825 feet and at the bottom 
) horizon the main crosscut has been 
* driven through both the north and 
' south veins, with two exposures of 
© four feet and 11 feet, respectively, 
showing a grade of slightly better 
than half an ounce. As well as prov- 
ing the continuation of the main ore 
* zones to new depths, the report also 
shows broadening of the favorable 
area in the east section of the mine 
from the 3,700- to the 5,575-foot 
floors. 


ADA 





A slight easing in the manpower 
situation is apparent at the gold min- 
ing camps but it is expected it will 
be some months before there will be 
any considerable improvement. The 
return of men is small as yet, in fact 
most of the mining companies in the 
second quarter reports failed to re- 
port any benefit in the way of labor 
by the ending of the European war. 





However, the worst is believed over 
and cutbacks in war _ industries 
should shortly give some definite re- 
lief to the industry. On top of this 
there is the lay-off of men at the In- 
ternational Nickel where production 
has been cut to about half of the 
wartime peak. So far not many of 
the more than 1,000 men let out at 
Sudbury have gone to the gold 
camps. A gain of two per cent in 
the last six months is reported in the 
employment statistics of the Kirk- 
land Lake camp and other camps are 
enjoying similar experiences. Some 
slight improvement is also reported 
from mines in Quebec, Manitoba and 
British Columbia. 

As soon as the necessary labor is 
available Croinor Pershing Mines 
plans shaft sinking. The initial ob- 
jective is 500 feet but it is likely 
little time will be lost in deepening 
it to 1,000 feet. Drilling has been 
stopped. A complete mining plant 
is on the property and camps are 
being erected. Company officials cal- 
culate there is a minable length of 
1,500 feet already indicated that will 
average over $10 across a width of 
better than 13 feet. In addition to 
the main veins there are several sub- 
sidiary parallel veins, and together 
they suggest possibilities of a 500 to 
600 ton operation and a large part of 
the property has still to be explored. 
The company has about $600,000 in 
cash and liquid assets, and around 
800,000 shares still in the treasury. 

Claim stakings in Ontario during 
the first seven months of this year 
were greater in number than during 
the comparable period of 1944 and 
indications are that last year’s rec- 
ord stakings would be eclipsed, ac- 
cording to Hon. L. M. Frost, Minis- 
ter of Mines. A total of 12,527 claims 
were recorded during the whole of 
1944 and the latest available figures 
from the department showed that to 
the end of July, 6,965 claims had 
been recorded. The districts of great- 
est activity, the Minister states, 
were: Sudbury with 987 claims; Port 
Arthur, 894 claims; Porcupine, 1,336 
claims; Larder Lake, 1,293 claims; 
Red Lake, 1,412 claims, all recorded 
during the first seven months of 
1945. Diamond drilling activity and 
surface development, he added, has 
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you need... 


FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators will produce accur- 
ate answers to your figure work problems. Discover 
for yourself, how anyone in your office can operate 
this modern calculator, with less than 15 minutes 
instruction on your own problems. Just telephone or 
write your local Fridén Representative.and arrange for 
a demonstration. FRIDEN Calculators are now avail- 
able to every business. Replace your worn or obsolete 
equipment with an easy-to-operate FRIDEN, learn 
how the calculator, not the operavor, does the work. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


-FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT » SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


revealed most encouraging results 
and he sounded an optimistic note 
regarding the future of the major 
producing areas as a result of en- 
couraging ore disclosures at depth in 
some of the most important produ- 
cing mines. 

A heavy drilling rig has been se- 
cured by Buffalo Red Lake Gold 
Mines and a series of deep holes is 
to be drilled to probe the large por- 
phyry mass which extends into the 
property from Hasaga Gold Mines 
on the east. Some preliminary work 
has been done with an X-ray drill, 
testing gold occurrences on the west- 
ern section of the property, but 
major chances are believed to lie in 
the eastern section. The company 
has been financed by a strong group 
of mining interests and some $111,- 
000 is in the treasury, with which to 
carry out an extensive program. 

New mining stocks recently listed 
on the Toronto Stock Exchange in- 
clude Piccadilly Porcupine Gold 
Mines, Boycon Pershing Gold Mines 
and Rochette Gold Mines. Piccadilly 
Porcupine acquired the former Orpit 
property and reports 1,893,156 shares 
issued out of an authorized capitali- 


zation of 4,000,000 shares with op- 
tions outstanding on 1,650,000 fur- 
ther shares at 30 to 90 cents a share. 
The company proposes to sink a 
shaft to 800 feet and open three lev- 
els. Boycon Pershing has an author- 
ized capital of 3,500,000 shares of 
which 1,674,955 remain in the trea- 
sury. Diamond drilling recently e 
commenced here to test what the 
company’s engineer believes to be 
the extension of the diorite dyke 
from the Croinor Pershing property. 
Rochette has 2,000,000 shares out- 
standing and 1,000,000 still in the 
treasury. A magnetometer survey of 
the property is now being carried out 
and this is to be followed by further 
diamond drilling. Previous develop- 
ment and drilling disclosed three 
parallel veins. 


considerable length of the footwall 
tuff zone still unexplored from the 
east end of the ore zone indicated by 
surface drilling to the east property 
boundary. About 600 feet of drifting 
southwest will be necessary to reach 
the area where diamond drilling in- 
dicated promising ore possibilities. 





) PEACEFUL DAYS: 





Peaceful days can be hazardous too. 


Protection against loss from 


. FIRES — AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 
Installation of the mining plant BURGLARIES — DISHONESTY 
has been completed, mine workings LIABILITY CLAIMS — WIND 
dewatered and development work or other perils is of vital importance 
StarrattOlsen Gold Mines, in the ee 
: PLACE IS ADEQUATE 


Red Lake area. Work will be started 
The CANADIAN FIRE 'SSmeans® 





on the 175-foot horizon immediately 
re-laying of tracks in the present 
drifts has been finished. Diamond 
drilling is also proposed from the 
underground workings to explore a 


The CANADIAN INDEMNITY CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











IN RED LAKE 








mailed on request. 








Intelligent Employment of 
“Risk Capital’ 


We are sponsors of the follow- 
ing mining com panies 


Campbell Red Lake Mines Limited 
Dickenson Red Lake Mines Limited 


Clicker Red Lake Mines Limited 
Detta Red Lake Mines Limited 


Dorion Red Lake Mines Limited 
lake Rowan (1945) Mines Limited 


IN BOURLAMAQUE- LOUVICOURT 


Mylamaque Mines Limited 
Petitclere Mines Limited 
Tasmaque Gold Mines Limited 


A new map of Red Lake will be 


BREWIS & WHITE 


200 Bay Street, Toronto. 


New Series No. G 


No study of risk in the realm of finance would be 
complete without reference to Insurance, not to raise a 
question of the soundness or worth of that great 
institution, but to draw attentionto something as inter- 
esting as the atomic bomb. 


Several centuries ago a group of men had a vision 
based on the monetary risks involved in speculating 
on the life-span of a man, a minute atom of human 
society, or on a ship, braving the hazards of the seas. 


| Both draw their power from comparable atoms. 


The first and paramount need was a measure of 
risk appraisal, and, over the centuries, experience and 
study have produced a yard-stick of such accuracy that 
it is possible for a modern Insurance company to say 
with complete confidence, that a given dollar guarantees 
the protection and benefits described in the policy. 

The connection between insurance and mining may 
seem very remote, but to both, the problems of risk 
i appraisal are of great importance. 


When Canadian mining, in the first years of this 
century, started its career of phenomenal progress it had 
few known factors to serve as guides for the mine- 
finder, or investor, but as time went on, aided by scien- 
tific instruments, knowledge was accumulated and sub- 
jected to intense study. Out of this came a ‘yard-stick’ 
of sufficient usefulness that the more experienced pros- 
pectors and engineers are able to reach the goal of 

discovery more swiftly and iaigoes Investors who 
| are outstandingly successful are usually associated with, 

or deal with those who know how to use the ‘yard-stick’ 
to best advantage. 








“ONE GOOD INVESTMENT WORTH 
TIME OF LABOUR” 


A_ LIFE 


Telephone: *ELgin 7225 
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Atom Bomb Alters Role 


Of Aircraft In War . 


By OLIVER STEWART 


If developments heralded by the 
atom bomb~tarry on in the direc- 
tion indicated, Mr. Stewart says, 
the air force as we know it will 
become obsolete. 

Implications now are that with- 
in five to ten years it will he 
possible to develop a weapon 
combining rockets and the atom 
bomb which will have a range 
of three to four thousand miles. 

The writer will be well known 
to our regular readers as a 
student of welfare. 


HE Atom Bomb will influence the 

organization and equipment of 
all military forces; but most of all 
the air forces. Bombs made air 
forces. The value of air forces for 
reconnaissance and gun _ spotting 
would not alone have been enough to 
cause them to be fostered as they 
have been. It was the bomb that con- 
ferred military prestige upon the air- 
craft. 

If bombs made air forces, Atom 
Bombs might be expected to multi- 
ply them. The Atom Bomb steps up 
not only the explosive power, but 
also the range. If an increase in air- 
craft performance is allowed for 
since 1938, when the record was 
established, a range with an Atom 
Bomb of 7000 miles, or a radius of 
action of over 3000 miles, may be 
postulated for the moment. 

As bombs made air forces, so Atom 
Bombs might multiply the power of 
air forces. And if that occurred, not 
only would it be necessary for who- 
ever is allowed to retain air power 
to build new, better and bigger bomb- 
ers; but it would also be necessary 
for that authority to build new, fast- 
er, quicker-climbing interceptor fight- 
ers. The result would be an air force 


ASPIRIN 
EASES 


NEURITIC, NEURALGIC 


PAIN FAST! 
IT'S READY TO G0 








You get pain relief fast when you use 
Aspirin because it starts to go to work 
almost immediately. To see that this 
is so, just drop an Aspirin tablet in 
water. What you'll see is what happens 
in your stomach—the tablet starts 
disintegrating within two seconds! 
That’s why Aspirin stops neuritic, 
neuralgic pain so quickly. Get Aspirin 
today. The“‘Bayer’’ 

cross on each 

tablet is your 

guarantee that it’s “ar 


Aspirin. . 


a Ss eZ = 


NOW-—New Low Prices! 


Pocket box of 12s. . « « only 18¢ 
Economy bottle of 24 . »« only 29 
Family size of 100 . . « only79% 
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on the 1939-1945 pattern, but with 
greater striking power. 

That, however, is forgetting our 
friends, V1 and V2, the automatic 
flying bomb and the rocket. 

We do not know the conditions gov- 
erning the use of the Atom Bomb; but 
we do know that it can be handled 
in an ordinary aircraft. It may there- 
fore be inferred that the Atom Bomb 
could also be used as the warhead 
of V1. 

V1 is an ordinary aircraft except 
that it carries no crew and—in the 
German pattern—was driven by an 
impulse duct engine of astonishing 
simplicity. Vl—again as the Germans 
used it—was too slow and too stereo- 
typed in behavior. 

A faster V1 with the power to vary 
its course and height on the way to 
the target might be used for sending 
Atom Bombs against the enemy. 


Combination 


More dangerous, however, would 
be the combination of the Atom 
Bomb and the V2 rocket. No means 
of intercepting the rocket has yet 
been discovered. The only answer 
to it, as Lord Vansittart pointed out 
in the house of Lords in Britain re- 
cently, is the infantryman occupying 
the launching site. 

Whether the Atom Bomb could be 
used as the warhead of a rocket does 
not emerge from official statements. 
V2 gets hot on its way down through 
the atmosphere, for at the top of its 
travel it is moving at 3600 miles an 
hour, and it begins its descent at 
about that speed. But the accelera- 
tion of V2 would not set off an Atom 
Bomb, for it is no greater than the 
acceleration to which an aircraft is 
subjected in a moderately quick turn. 

Atom Bombs and rockets combined 
appear, from what is so far known 
of them, to be capable of developing 
into the most powerful of all weap- 
ons. Variations of them, such as 
special rocket - launched, high - level 
gliders, can be visualized. Range 
which was restricted to about four 
times the greatest height—about 260 
miles—in the German rocket, can be 
put up as the weight of the warhead 
goes down. There are also other 
means of putting up the range. 

The implications are that it will 
be possible to develop within five to 
ten years a weapon which could 
strike at ranges of three to four 
thousand miles, with an explosive 
power somewhat greater than that 


seen in the Atom Bomb attacks on 
Japan. 





Company Reports 
Silverwood Dairies 


AT THE annual meeting of Silver- 
4 wood Dairies Limited, held in 
London, Ont., the shareholders sanc 
tioned an increase in the board of 
directors from eleven to fourteen 
and the following new directors were 
elected, all officials of Silverwood 
Western Dairies Limited: ae es 
Caulder, president and managing di- 
rector; R. A. Daly, vice-president and 
treasurer, and H. G. Stapells, K.C., 
vice-president. 

The shareholders approved the 
purchase for redemption of the com 
pany’s outstanding preference shares 
and payment therefor by the issue 
and allotment to the vendors of 
fully paid-up and _non-assessable 
common shares. 

Reports presented showed that op 
erating earnings were reasonably 
well maintained in 1944 and so far 
in this year have shown an improve 
ment. The required replacement of 
certain equipment and plant re- 
habilitation, accompanied by an 
improvement in manpower condi 
tions and return to normal peacetime 
operation, will, it was stated, rapidly 
expand production to satisfy the 
consumer demand. 


So the scientific workers are set- 
ting the stage for the war of hemi- 
spheres. Of course, they will try and 
urn nuclear fission to peaceful pur- 
poses like butter making, but how 
much easier it always seems to be to 
develop the lethal side of these new 
inventions—and how much more dra- 
matic are the results. 

If the sort of developments I have 
mentioned occur, the air force as we 


know it will become obsolete. Its 
bombers and its fighters would no 
longer be effective. It would not be 
needed for reconnaissance purposes 
even, for such reconnaissance as is 
required for total attack could be 
done with the aid of a school atlas. 

Tactical attack would no longer be 
needed, for an area to be occupied 
would first be blasted and sterilized 
by heat. There would not even be a 


sparrow to oppose the occupying 
forces. 

There is, however, one field in 
which the aircraft, so far as can be 
foreseen, will remain militarily use- 
ful and that is the field of carrying. 
As a carrying force it has a future 
no matter what new weapons are de- 
rived from the disintegration of the 
atom or the use of rockets or auto- 
matic devices. 





Business is moving to BC 


DON COLTMAN 


LUMBER is one reason why 


What is your business? Does it depend on 
lumber, its cutting, hauling or processing? 
Are you concerned with the manufacture 
of furniture, floors, interior finish, boats 
. . . of plywood for airplanes, houses or a 
hundred and one other applications . 


7 = ee in Canada. 


pulpwood, paper products or plastics? If 


so, a profitable opportunity beckons you 


to British Columbia. 


Lumbering is the most important industry 
in the Province. Facilities are well estab- 
lished to speed up every operation from 
forest to finished article. In 1944, production 
of Douglas Fir, Cedar, Hemlock and Spruce 
amounted to $146,161,000. There are vast 
reserves of raw material. . 


Remember, 


too, 


As with lumber, so British Columbia offers a 
bright future for many another business! You 
benefit by all the advantages of rich natural 
resources in metals, coal, oil, fisheries, varied 
year-round crops. You enjoy the finest climate 


that British Columbia is 


Canada’s Pacific stepping-stone to China, India, 


Russia, 
America 


Alberta, 


. cheap hydro- 


electric power on Pacific tide-water .. . 


ample manpower... adequate transporta- 
tion by water, rail, road . 


factory sites. 


There’s Business for You 





|_ ABUNDANT POWER, OW B 


- excellent a5" 
to B.C.” 





South Africa, 
millions of customers for the 
modern products of Canadian industry; 
and B.C. is within easy reach of 
Saskatchewan, 
toba, a prosperous growing 
domestic market 
3,250,000 people. 


Australia and South 


Mani- 


of some 


It’s easy to understand why 
‘Business Is Moving 


in British Columbia 
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t B. C. ELECTRIC 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
600 GRANVILLE ST, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Please send complete information on British Columbia to 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 
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Private wire 
to 
Montreal and 
New York 





To Investors in 


United States Securities 


The direct wire which we maintain with our New York correspondents enables 
us to give prompt service in executing purchase and sales orders, in accordance 
with Foreign Exchange Control Regulations, for all classes of United States 
marketable securities, listed and unlisted. We can deal in American securities 
with residents of Canada for settlement in Canadian dollars without formality. 


Enquiries Invited. 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
330 BAY STREET 


Hamilton 


TORONTO 
Vancouver 
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